Teacher  Evaluations 


Members  of  faculty  surprised  student  evaluation  process  implemented  at  end  of  fall  semester 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

Some  teachers  were  surprised  when  evalu- 
ation forms  were  handed  out  in  classrooms 
during  the  week  of  Dec.  14. 

John  Berry,  president  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union  local  which  repre- 
sents teachers,  said:  “People  are  upset  at  the 
short  notice. 

“They  bandied  about  with  evaluations  for 
two  or  three  years  and  suddenly  it  has  to  be 
Llone  post  haste.” 

" In  one  case  administration  wanted  students 
to  fill  out  evaluations  immediately  before 
writing  an  exam,  he  said. 

The  sudden  squeeze  to  evaluate  faculty  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  term  has  led  to  problems, 
said  Berry.  “Confusion  reigns”  due  to  the 


“helter  skelter  method”  in  which  the  evalua- 
tion process  was  implemented. 

Spoke  reported  Dec.  7 that  evaluations 
would  start  in  January. 

Colin  MacGregor,  director  of  human  re- 
sources, said,  while  the  intent  had  been  to  do 
them  for  fall  semester,  he  was  unable  to  recall 
what  he  had  told  Spoke  earlier. 

Some  faculty  members  who  attended  a No- 
vember meeting  regarding  evaluations  could 
not  recall  any  mention  of  an  exact  im- 
plementation date. 

MacGregor  said,  as  of  Dec.  17,  he  had 
received  more  than  40  sets  of  evaluations 
with  more  to  come. 

The  results  will  be  released  to  faculty  in 
mid-January. 

For  the  winter  term,  which  ends  in  April, 


MacGregor  said  it  is  the  intention  at  this  point 
that  “everyone  and  every  class”  will  be  eval- 
uated. 

For  the  fall  term,  however,  logistics  would 
not  permit  the  evaluation  of  all  teachers  and 
classes. 

“The  deans  and  chairs  selected  which 
teachers  and  which  classes  would  be  evalu- 
ated,” he  said. 

MacGregor  said  he  would  like  feedback 
from  both  faculty  and  students  on  the  evalu- 
ation process. 

“Maybe  we  (he  and  the  faculty)  should  sit 
down  and  talk  about  it,”  he  said. 

Management  studies  teacher  Bill  Harrison, 
a member  of  the  evaluation  committee,  said 
some  changes  have  been  made  to  the  evalu- 
ation process. 


‘The  committee  drew  it  up  and  set  it  up,”he 
said. 

“The  operation  was  agreed  upon  by  all 
parties  and  then  Colin  McGregor  and  his 
crew  took  it  upon  themselves  to  take  it  over 
and  change  it.” 

He  said  there  are  cases  in  which  faculty 
have  been  ill-prepared  for  the  evaluations. 
“He  (MacGregor)  was  still  explaining  the 
process  to  people  and  suddenly  it  was  in 
place.” 

Harrison  also  said  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  the  position  of  the  evaluation  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  has  not  been  formally  dis- 
banded and  there  is  still  some  question  as  to 
its  future  role,  he  said.  “If  we  have  done  our 
job  then  we  should  disband.” 
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Engineering  students  concerned  over  program  changes 


By  Kim  Louie 

Many  of  the  electronics  engineer- 
ing technology  students  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus  are 
concerned  over  recent  changes  to 
their  program,  particularly  the  fact 
that  it  is  currently  under  trustee- 
ship. 

“We’ve  had  a loss  of  all  of  our 
(technical)  electives  this  year  with- 
out any  notification,”  said  Shawn 
Peters,  a second-year  electronics 
student  who  also  sits  on  the  pro- 
gram advisory  committee. 

Peters  said  a major  area  of  con- 
cern lies  with  the  College  Standard 
and  Accreditation  Council  (CS  AC) 
proposal  which  calls  for  system- 
wide  standards. 

One  of  the  suggestions  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  general  elec- 
tive hours. 

Peters  said  he  believes  this  will 
lead  to  a cut  in  core  course  hours 
which  would  be  detrimental. 

Student  concerns  culminated  in  a 
Dec.  11  meeting  with  Grant 
McGregor,  Doon  principal,  and 
Mike  McClements,  chair  of  tech- 
nology. 

The  first  issue  to  be  addressed  by 
McGregor  was  the  removal  of  Brad 
Howarth  from  the  position  of 

•jrse  co-ordinator  from  the  elec- 
nics  program  and  Fraser  Cooper 
from  the  position  of  chair. 

McGregor  told  the  nearly  80  stu- 
dents in  attendance  that  it  would  be 
“neither  appropriate  nor  profes- 
sional” to  discuss  the  issue. 

Trusteeship,  said  McGregor, 
means  that  Conestoga  president 
John  Tibbits  wants  to  examine  the 
electronics  program.  He  said  a 
major  force  behind  the  trusteeship 


was  the  CSAC  proposal. 

“One  of  the  things  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  is  reconcile  how  our 
curriculum  in  all  programs  at  this 
college  fits  in  with  what  the  gov- 
ernment mandate  is,”  McGregor 
said. 


McGregor 


“Every  college  and  university  pe- 
riodically looks  at  its  vocational 
training,”  he  added. 

Budget  review  is  another  consid- 
eration the  college  will  look  at, 
McGregor  said.  “The  blunt  fact  is 
our  unit  labor  costs  will  rise  17  per 
cent  over  the  next  three  years.  Our 
income  is  probably  pegged  at  about 
two  per  cent.  There’s  a major 
spread  that  we  have  to  deal  with.” 

McGregor  said  nearly  every  col- 
lege in  Ontario’s  community  col- 
lege system  is  struggling  with 
rising  costs  and  a relative  decrease 
in  funding. 

McGregor  said  the  college  will 
also  be  looking  at  cutting  costs  in 
the  area  of  faculty  assignments  and 
complimentary  hours,  including 
the  number  of  hours  allocated  to 
co-ordinating,  which  McGregor 
said  costs  the  college  more  than 
“$800,000.” 

McClements  said  “one  of  the  rea- 


sons for  an  examination  such  this  is 
to  try  to  validate  our  process  and 
make  sure  we  are  keeping  up  with 
the  rate  of  change  (in  industry  tech- 
nology).” 

McClements  said  it  was  import- 
ant to  make  sure  the  college  is  de- 
livering the  necessary  skills  to 
students  “in  a cost-effective  man- 
ner,” in  much  the  same  manner  a 
manufacturer  in  today’s  economy 
is  being  forced  to  make  its  product 
more  cost-effective. 

If  the  improvements  were  found 
to  be  too  costly,  asked  one  student, 
would  the  electronics  program  be 
phased  out? 

McGregor  said  the  program 
would  not  be  phased  out  because 
there  is  a need  in  the  community  for 
electronics  technology  graduates. 
“It  has  not  even  been  considered.” 

Many  of  the  students’  questions 
that  followed  revolved  around  the 
college’s  new  school  of  business. 

“Putting  money  into  a new  busi- 
ness wing  and  depleting  funds  for 
technology  is  like  stabbing  yourself 
in  the  foot,”  one  student  said,  ex- 
plaining that  Canada’s  global  fu- 
ture depends  on  technology. 

“Is  the  addition  of  a new  business 
wing  indicative  of  a change  of 
focus  at  this  college?”  asked  an- 
other student. 

McGregor  said  the  new  school  of 
business  was  a consolidation  of 
business  programs  at  Doon  from 
other  campuses  in  an  effort  to  cut 
costs. 

Another  electronics  student  asked 
if  McGregor  could  verify  whether 
or  not  a previous  fund  set  up  by  the 
Doon  Student  Association  for  a stu- 
dent centre  had  gone  instead  to- 
ward the  current  college 


WSA  agrees  to  insurance  policy 


By  Zen  Karp 

The  Waterloo  Student  Associa- 
tion (WSA)  has  agreed  to  pay  for 
general  liability  insurance  for  the 
1992-93  academic  year  which  had 
been  bought  for  them  by  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA),  with 
coverage  beginning  Aug.  1. 

WSA  president  Rob  Nicol  said  a 
cheque  for  $396.62  was  sent  to 
Doon  campus  Dec.  4 after  the  asso- 


ciation decided  not  to  purchase  its 
own  insurance  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  college  campuses.  This 
was  considered  by  the  WSA  be- 
cause of  problems  earlier  with  in- 
surance between  the  Waterloo  and 
Doon  student  associations. 

Nicol  said  the  problems  began 
when  the  WSA  received  a bill  of 
$841.21  from  the  DSA  for  insur- 
ance covering  the  1991-92  aca- 
demic year.  The  WSA  had  not  been 


consulted  before  the  policy  was 
purchased,  he  said,  adding  the  bill- 
ing may  be  too  high  since  the  cov- 
erage was  for  450  students,  when 
the  WSA’s  count  ofstudents  at  Wa- 
terloo for  that  year  was  350. 

But  the  bill  for  Waterloo’s  1991- 
92  insurance  policy  has  yet  to  be 
paid,  Nicol  said.  “Last  year’s  pol- 
icy is  still  up  in  the  air. 

“I  can  see  that  being  dealt  with  in 
Janucu'y  or  February.” 


fundraising  campaign  for  a new 
business  school  and  other  costs. 

McGregor  said  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  issue  and  he  could  not  com- 
ment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  hour-long 
meeting  McGregor  said  the  tech- 


nology programs  were  “far  more 
capital  intensive”  than  others. 
“Nursing  and  technology  have  tra- 
ditionally been  higher  cost  pro- 
grams. 

“It’s  a very  difficult  juggling 
match.” 


How  low  can  you  go? 

Sue  McFadden , second-year  ECE,  limbOo  in  the  cafeteria  at 
Doon  campus  Dec.  10. 


{Photo  by  Natasha  Sweeney) 
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DSA  fails  to  meet 
changing  student  needs 


For  quite  some  time  now, 
the  Doon  Student  Associ- 
ation (DSA)  has  been 
placing  entertainment  high  on  its 
agenda.  While  I have  no  qualms 
vith  providing  students  at  Doon 
with  entertainment  and  social 


activities,  I feel  the  DSA  is  barking  up  die  wrong  tree  by  trying  to 

improve  the  ever-elusive  “school  spirit.  «qq 

Its  proposed  1992-93  budget  estimates  expenditures  at  $235, bVV 
with  anticipated  revenue  at  $63,400,  the  difference  being  made  up 
bv  a $54  levy  from  the  3,150  students  attending  Doon  campus. 

This  quarter-of-a-miUion  dollar  budget  would  be  wdl  suited  to 
providing  Doon  students  with  tangible  gains  that  would  help  them 
academically.  Instead,  the  funds  are  eaten  up  as  follows: 

- $ 1 04 ,67  5 for  administration  costs  ® 

- $85,000  for  activities  costs 

- $17,500  for  Spoke  production  costs 

- $28,324  for  pub  costs  ^ ^ 

In  total  of  the  $235,599  in  expenditures  (most  of  which  is  funded 
by  students),  $101,350  is  marked  for  honorariums  and  salanes. 

This  high  expense  for  honorariums  and  salves  can  only  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a bureaucracy,  but  the  remaining  balance  seems  to 
be  spent  in  a frivolous  manner. 

Nooners  are  fine  and  pubs  are  alright  But,  since  I began  my 
program  at  Doon  in  September  1991, 1 have  seen  very  little  gam 
initiated  by  the  DSA  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  academic  life  of 

students.  . 

The  closing  of  the  testing  centre  this  past  summer  is  a good 
example  of  the  DSA’s  lack  of  leadership  in  representing  Doon 
students. 

The  testing  centre  was  subsequently  reopened  because  of  pressure 
by  individual  students  and  faculty.  Grant  McGregor,  Doon  campus 
principal,  said  the  DSA  at  no  time  expressed  any  concern  to  him. 

This  may  seem  like  a small  issue,  but  to  understand  the  issue  fully, 
one  must  also  understand  that  many  of  the  students  attending  Con- 
estoga are  older  people  who  have  either  lost  or  quit  their  jobs  and 
are  seeking  retraining  and/or  a better  education.  These  people  are 
not  coming  to  Conestoga  directly  out  of  high  school,  and  are  not  still 
living  at  home  or  having  their  expenses  paid  by  their  parents. 

These  people  have  outside  commitments  and  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  meet  their  academic  requirements  without  investing  time 
in  school  activities. 

The  testing  centre,  for  many  of  them,  is  a necessary  facility. 

Tm  positive  these  people  would  like  to  see  DSA  funds  spent  on 
something  tangible,  such  as  a new  computer  lab,  or  book  and 
transportation  subsidies  for  those  in  need.  This  would  demonstrate 
a student  association  responsive  to  those  it  represents. 

I truly  believe  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  entertainment  by  the 
DSA.  Most  of  the  students  are  here  to  be  educated,  not  to  be 
entertained.  I would  be  more  than  willing  to  give  up  comedy  with 
my  lunch  for  better  access  to  computers. 

The  DSA  should  be  more  focused  on  student  concerns  regarding 
academic  issues,  such  as  the  quality  of  education  and  educational 
fncilitlos 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  it  justify  a $235,(XX)-per-year  expenditure. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Awareness  is  the  key  to  equality 


People  have  many  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  way 
things  are  meant  to  be. 

As  children,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  women  are  inferior  to  men. 
Different  areas  of  interest  are  intro- 
duced to  girls  and  boys  at  a young 
age.  Girls  play  with  dolls  and  boys 
' play  with  trucks.  This  may  estab- 
lish a child’s  values  and  views  of 
the  way  the  real  world  is. 

As  adulLs,  women  may  still  be 
considered,  or  at  least  feel  they  are, 
inferior.  This  is  a form  of  discrimi- 
nation, purposely  excluding  a per- 
son or  group  from  equal 
opportunities. 

Access  to  employment  opportu- 
nities should  be  based  on  a person  ’ s 
ability  to  fill  the  position  and  job 
requirements. 

A person  should  not  be  excluded 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  sex. 

Discrimination  comes  in  many 
forms,  from  not  hiring  native  peo- 
ple because  they  are  considered  in- 
ferior to  not  promoting  a woman 
when  or  if  she  deserves  it. 

Judging  people  by  their  status, 
what  they  look  like  or  how  they 


By  Kari-Ann 
Puckering 


sound  is  a form  of  harassment.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  theemployees, 
supervisors  and  the  organizations 
to  take  responsibility  and  deal  with 
the  situation. 

Because  of  these  stereotypes, 
women,  native  people,  those  with 
disabilities  and  racial  minorities 
may  not  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  in  the  past. 

Today,  we  see  people  from  desig- 
nated groups  filling  positions  that 
about  15  years  ago  would  have 
been  unacceptable. 

It’s  fair  to  say  we  are  making 
some  advances,  but  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  discrimination  and  harassment. 

All  employees  need  to  be  given  a 
fair  chance  based  based  on  ability, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  what  a per- 
son will  or  will  not  accept,  or  the 
attitudes  we  have  developed  over 


time. 

People  are  too  quick  to  judge  and 
form  assumptions  from  their  own 
personal  experiences  and  this  de- 
nies people  from  designated  groups 
the  right  to  a fair  and  unbiased 
chance. 

Every  person  has  the  right  to  work 
in  a respectable  atmosphere,  with 
equal  treatment  and  freedom  from 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  mar- 
ital and  family  status,  race,  religion, 
age  or  disability. 

Harassment  includes  jokes,  tavmv- 
ing  regarding  a person’s  color,  age, 
disability  or  sex,  or  refusing  to 
work  wift  people  because  of  their 
background,  to  mention  a few. 

Society  should  put  an  end  to  such 
behavior,  which  is  unacceptable 
today  because  it  hurts  the  many  peo- 
ple who  fall  victim  to  discrimination. 

Once  it  is  known  that  there  is  no 
tolerance  for  such  behavior,  per- 
haps such  unjustified  and  thought- 
less acts  will  be  prevented  from 
happening. 

Increasing  awareness  should  be 
considered  a step  in  coming  up  witli 
a resolution  to  end  such  nonsense. 


Is  hockey  going  to  Disneyland? 


Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B15,  Doon  campus. 
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Welcome  to  hockey  night 
in  Disneyland.  The  an- 
nual winter  hockey 
board  of  governors  meeting  began 
Dec.  9 without  much  hurrah,  with 
sessions  behind  closed  doors. 

When  the  doors  opened  and  the 
media  got  its  first  newsbites,  the 
door  hit  Hamilton  right  in  the  face. 

The  smoke  cleared  and  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  governors  granted 
two  conditional  franchises  — one 
to  the  Disney  Corp.,  which  wiU 
play  out  of  that  hockey  hotbed  in 
Anaheim,  California,  and  the  other 
to  Blockbuster  Video  chairman 
Wayne  Huizenga,  who  will  base 
his  operations  out  of  Miami. 

Bo^  of  these  franchises  came  at 
a cost  of  $50  million  (U.S .)  and  are 
conditional  on  the  arrangement  of 
arena  leases  and  a solid  season 
ticket  base. 

The  $50-million  fee  paid  by  the 
Disney  Corp.  will  go  directly  to  Los 
Angeles  Kings’  owner  Bruce 
McNall  as  an  indemnification  fee 
for  operating  within  his  50-mile  ter- 


By  K.  Stephen 
Ross 


ritorial  rights  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. 


Disney  chief  executive  officer 
Michael  Eisner  wants  to  call  his 
team  the  Mighty  Ducks  after  the 
recently  released  Disney  movie  of 
the  same  title. 

The  whole  idea  of  expanding 
more  into  the  southern  U.S.  is  like 
trying  to  draw  blood  from  a stone. 

The  Kings  have  the  market  cor- 
nered in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
a new  team  trying  to  break  into  the 
land  of  McNdll  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  take  substantial  financial 
losses  during  its  first  couple  of 
years. 

McNall  has  said  that  it  is  a banner 
day  for  the  NHL,  having  Disney 
wishing  to  be  involved  for  the  first 
time  in  professional  sports,  and 


choosing  the  NHL  to  launch  its 
augural  venture. 

What  else  is  the  man  going  to  say 
after  he  worked  secretly  behind  the 
scenes  with  league  president  Gil 
Stein  to  make  this  happen  and  re- 
ceiving the  expansion  fee  from  his 
good  friend  at  Disney? 

The  NHL’ s elite  did  not  follow  its 
own  practice  of  taking  bids  from 
other  teams  in  order  to  create  a 
scenario  in  which  the  best  franchise 
gains  the  right  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
professional  hockey. 

The  two  worked  so  secretly  that 
the  group  that  lost  out  on  its  last  bid 
to  get  a franchise,  spearheaded  by 
the  head  of  Tim  Horton  Ltd.  (Tim 
Horton  Donuts)  Ron  Joyce,  did  not 
even  know  there  was  more  expan- 
sion going  on. 

They  were  sure  that  after  they  lost 
out  to  Ottawa  and  Tampa  Bay  two 
years  ago  they  would  be  in  the  run- 
ning next  time  the  NHL  talked 
about  expansion. 

The  Mighty  Ducks,  eh?  What’s 
next?  Goofy’s  Goon  Squad? 
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Association  honors 
Guelph  student 

Conestoga  press  release 

A third-year  business  adminis- 
tration student  at  Conestoga’s 
Guelph  campus  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  1992  annual 
achievement  award  sponsored  by 
the  Purchasing  Management  As- 
sociation of  Canada,  Central  On- 
tario district. 

I Rose  Hewitson  received  the 
award  which  recognizes  aca- 
demic excellence  achieved  in  the 
principles  of  buying  course, 
which  is  part  of  the  second-year 
curriculum.  Thc>$700  award  she 
received  will  be  applied  towards 
her  third-year  tuition. 

Conference  set  for 
Kitchener-Waterloo 

Conestoga  press  release 

Conestoga  College,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
and  Area  Visitor  and  Convention 
Bureau,  has  successfully  teamed 
up  to  bring  a provincial  educa- 
tional conference  to  K-W,  sched- 
uled for  1994. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario  (ACCATO)  has  chosen 
K-W  as  ^e  site  for  its  Feb.  9-11 
conference  in  1994.  More  than 
300  senior  officials  are  expected 
to  attend,  including  presidents 
and  administrators  from 
Ontario’s  23  community  col- 
leges. 

The  conference  will  combine 
ACAATO’s  annual  general 
meeting  with  a variety  of  semi- 
nars on  issues  of  importance  to 
post-secondary  education. 

Conestoga  president  John 
Tibbits  said  “Bringing  the  event 
to  Kitchener-Waterloo  is  a real 
plus  to  our  communities.  It 
should  bring  a large  amount  of 
welcome  revenue  into  the  area.” 


Fundraising  campaign  still  strong 


Quebec 

Winter 

Cumivat 

February 
4 to  7 

Information 
JAvaitaSte.  at 
tHe  (DSIA 

Activities 

Office 

$75  Deposit 
due  as  soon 
as  possible 


By  Kim  Louie 

Despite  the  rejection  from  the 
City  of  Kitchener  to  contribute 
$500,000  to  Conestoga  College’s 
fundraising  drive  for  a new  school 
of  business  and  other  renovations, 
president  John  Tibbits  said  he  is 
still  delighted  with  the  current  level 
of  donations  and  is  even  optimistic 
the  city  may  still  contribute. 

The  goal  for  the  fundraising  drive, 
which  ends  in  1997,  was  set  at  $1 1 


million.  The  province  committed 
$6.5  million  which  Tibbits  said  was 
mostly  used  for  construction  of  the 
Student-Client  Services  Building. 

About  $3.3  million  in  corporate 
and  private  donations,  including 
those  of  students  and  staff,  has  also 
been  received,  leaving  about  $1.4 
million  more  needed  to  reach  the 
goal. 

“We’re  doing  well,  when  you 
consider  that’s  without  anything 
from  the  city,”  said  Tibbits. 


Have  a story 
idea? 

If  you  have  a hot  news 
tip  get  us  going  on  it 
right  away  by  calling 
the  Spoke  office  at 
748-5366 


Correction 


In  the  Dec.  14  edition 
of  Spoke,  the  article 
RCMP  present  bursary 
awards  incorrectly  re- 
ported that  Don 
Douglas’s  statement 
were  made  during  the 
ceremony.  His  state- 
ment was  in  fact  made 
during  an  interview. 
Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


Keep 

it 

COOL  ! 

Winter  Carnival 
Cooler  Bags 

on  sale  now! 
Orders  are  now  being 
taken  at  the  DSA  Activi- 
ties Office 
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Spoke  uses  recycled 

paper.  When  you  are 

o 

done  reading  the  paper. 

place  the  paper  in  one  of 

o 

LU 

CC 

the  many  recycle  bins 
situated  throughout  the 
college. 

Spoke  thanks  you. 

Winter  Carnival  Pub 
featuring  RAY  LYELL 

Thursday,  February  11, 1993 

8 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 

Stages 


Tickets:  $6.00  advance 
Cbbn  it  in  the  Snew  $8.00  at  dOOI 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Student  I.D.  and  Age  of  Majority  Required 


Winter  Carnival 
Dinner  Show 
featuring  Mike 
Mandei 

Tuesday,  February  9 
4 p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 

Tickets:  $8.00  each  or  $15.00 
for  two 

includes  "serve  your  own 
spaghetti” 

DON’T  MISS  THE  NIGHT’S 
GREAT  LINE  UP  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

4 p.m.  Soloist  Jeff  Tanner 

5 p.m.  Dinner 

5:30  p.m.  Comedian  Jamie  K 

6 p.m.  Mentalist  MIKE  MAJ^EL 


rbbn  It  in  thtf  5rw 


Totally  Interactive  Video 

"Where  you  are  the  star" 

Monday,  February  8, 1993 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 


Fly  like  superman,  star  in  a 
rock  video,  water  ski  without 
getting  wet,  take  a magic 
carpet  ride 

Make  your  own  video 
for  only  $7.00 


tfte 

pCunge 

Winter 

Carnival  Polar 
Plunge 

Tuesday,  February  9 
12  noon 
Doon  Pond 
Pledge  forms 
available  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
Minimum  $5.00 
pledge  to  enter 
Money  will  be  donated 
to  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation 
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Former  Conestoga  employee  critical  of  college 

. icthatTm-  stTuctuTe?”  DuHcan  Eskcd  councU. 


By  Kim  Louie 


A former  employee  of  Conestoga 
College  has  filed  a wrongful  dis- 
missal suit  against  the  college, 
claiming  $104,657.18  for  punitive 
damages,  loss  of  reputation  and 
money  he  claims  the  college  still 
owes  him  for  the  unpaid  remainder 
of  a fixed-term  conu-act. 

Bruce  Duncan,  46,  of  Kitchener, 
was  hired  by  Conestoga  Sept.  30, 
199 1 , on  a 45-week  bontract  to  teach 
a multi-skills  carpentry  program  at 
Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus.  He 
was  dismissed  five  weeks  later  for 
various  reasons  that  are  currently 


being  contested  in  the  lawsuit  filed 
with  the  Ontario  Court  (general  di- 
vision), dated  May  20, 1992. 

Since  about  Febru^  1992,  Dun- 
can has  been  placing  advertise- 
ments in  the  Pennysaver,  a free 
distribution  shopper  circulated  in 
Kitchener,  asking  students  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  Conestoga’s  ad- 
ministration to  call  his  home  num- 
ber. He  said  he  has  received  a 
number  of  calls  from  nearly  every 
program. 

Duncan’s  main  complaint,  ex- 
pressed at  a Kitchener  city  council 
meeting  Dec.  14,  where  he  argu^ 
against  a city  grant  to  the  college’s 


fundraising  campaign,  is  that  Con- 
estoga offers  retraining  programs, 
particularly  the  carpentry  program 
he  taught  at  Guelph,  only  because 
it  provides  a profit. 

He  said  a seven-week  house- 
framing course  had  students  glue 
“what  looked  like  Popsicle  sucks” 
to  form  miniature  houses,  which  he 
considered  a waste  of  time. 

“Are  they  simply  too  incompetent 
to  run  a realistic  program  or  have 
they  purposely  designed  a program 
for  its  capacity  to  leave  money  on 
the  Conestoga  table ...  Do  they  use 
people  to  generate  money  for  main- 
tenance of  their  own  corporate 


structure?”  Duncan  asked  council. 

In  a telephone  interview,  college 
president  John  Tibbits  said  the  last 
thing  he  wanted  to  do  was  get  into 
a public  debate  with  Duncan. 

“He  (Duncan)  is  only  looking  to 
get  publicity  from  the  college, 
said  Tibbits.  “He  won’t  stop,  he  just 
keeps  going  on  and  on.”  ^ 

He  termed  “ridiculous”  Duncan  s 

claim  that  the  multi-skills  course 
did  not  offer  employable  skills. 

“That  (course)  was  approved  by 
Canada  Employment  and  Immigra- 
tion and  it  follows  provincial  and 
federal  guidelines. 

“He’s  just  trying  to  damage  us. 


various  reasons  uiai  cut  ^ 

Tibbits  faces  opposition  at  Kitchener  council  meeting 

. . • fiiruiraisine  can.  who  was  dismissed  as  s 


By  Kim  Louie 


The  appearance  of  a former  col- 
lege employee  at  the  Dec.  14  Kitch- 
ener city  council  meeting  to  argue 
against  a grant  requested  by  Con- 
estoga College  did  not  surprise 
Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits. 

Tibbits  said  in  an  interview  that 
he  had  been  advised  by  council 
Dec.  1 1 that  Bruce  Duncan,  who 
was  dismissed  as  a faculty  member 


from  the  Guelph  campus  in  No- 
vember 1991,  would  be  appearing 
before  city  council. 

“He  (Duncan)  is  trying  to  lessen 
the  college’s  credibility  every 
chance  he  gets,”  said  Tibbits. 

“Look  at  the  reaction  he  got  from 
council.  They  didn’t  ask  him  any- 
thing.” 

Tibbits  was  referring  to  a speech 
Duncan  made  to  council,  in  which 
he  claimed  a proposed  $500,000 


grant  to  Conestoga’s  fundraising 
drive  for  a new  school  of  business 
and  other  costs  would  be  unwar- 
ranted. 

“How  can  one  intelligently  justify 
the  expansion  of  a business  pro- 
gram which  will  have  litde  credi- 
bility in  relation  to  the  vastly 
superior  Laurier  (Wilfrid  Laurier 
University)  program  when  the 
Laurier  graduates  presently  strug- 
gle for  employment?”  asked  Dun- 
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can,  who  was  dismissed  as  an  in- 
structor from  the  multi-skills  car- 
pentry program  at  Guelph  cainpus 
in  November  1991.  He  has  since 
filed  a wrongful  dismissal  suit 
against  Conestoga  College. 

Council  later  decided  to  delete  the 
proposed  $500,000  grant  to  Con- 
estoga from  the  1997  capital  budget 
— despite  an  appeal  from  Jim 
Beingessner,  a local  businessm^ 
and  member  of  Conestoga’s 
fundraising  committee  — but  left 
the  door  open  for  a further  request 
later. 

Most  councillors  opposing  the 
grant  said  the  city  could  not  afford 
it.  They  suggested  Kitchener  might 
be  more  receptive  if  other  area  cit- 
ies would  also  provide  a contribu- 
tion. 

Mayor  Dorn  Cardillo  said  voting 
to  remove  the  grant  from  the  1997 
budget  was  a way  to  allow  the  city 
to  reconsider  a donation  later.  We 
can  go  back”  to  the  issue,  he  said. 

“Our  placement  rates  are  higher 
than  any  of  the  MBA  programs  he 
(Duncan)  was  talking  about,”  smd 
Tibbits  during  a later  interview.  “If 
you’re  a company,  are  you  only 
going  to  hire  PhDs  and  MBAs?” 
Tibbits  said  the  new  school  of 
business  proposed  for  Doon  cam- 
pus would  not  be  an  expansion  but 
a consolidation,  as  business  pro- 
grams from  other  campuses  are 
centralized.  Part  of  the  college  ^- 
gument  for  the  grant  was  that  with 
more  students  at  Doon,  Kitchener 
would  receive  more  money  from 
the  province  on  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege, since  the  city  receives  $75  per 
student  in  lieu  of  property  taxes. 

“They  (city  council)  are  operi  to 
discussion,”  said  Tibbits.  “It  s just 
a matter  of  finding  the  right  pro- 
posal.” 


FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  22, 
1993 


$23.00  INCLUDES 
SKI  LIFT  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


RENTALS  $10.50 
EXTRA 


CASH  ONLY 


BUS  DEPARTS  AT 
7 A.M.  FROM 
DOOR  #3  AND 

returns  at 

APPPROXIMATELY 
6 P.M. 


SIGN  UP 
AT  THE 
DSA 

ACTIVITIES 
OFFICE  BY 
JANUARY 
15,  1993 


Make  a New  Year’s 
Resolution  To  Get 

Better  Grades 

HIRE  A PEER  TUTOR 


Information  and  applications 
avaiiabie  in  Student  Services. 


Peer 


Tutoring 


Cortrfcuooo  br  Doon  Sa«l»*  *•*****»" 


Are  you  interested  in  joining  a 
School  CLUB? 


Members  are  needed  for  the  following  clubs 


Martial  arts,  drama  club,  chess  club,  ski  club,  snowboarding 
club,  dungeons  and  dragons,  mature  students  group, 
environmental  club,  beer  making  club,  canoeing  club, 

photography  club,  lifeline 

Sign  up  sheets  available  outside  the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Please  note  the  DSA  does  not  necessarily  support  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  these  groups 
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SociaC proBCems:  threat  to  society 's  zoays 

Prostitution  on  our  doorsteps 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 

It’s  six  o’clock  on  a weekday 
morning.  The  semi-darkened 
streets  shine  beneath  a sheet  of 
rain.  White  street  lights  reflect  off 
roadside  puddles. 

On  the  corner  of  Kitchener’s 
King  and  Eby  streets,  a 15-year- 
old  prostitute  leans  away  from  the 
splash  of  the  cars,  that  carry  early- 
morning  commuters  to  work. 

Against  the  doorway  of  the  pizza 
place,  she  stands  far  enough  for- 
ward to  be  seen  easily  by  prospec- 
tive clients.  She  shivers  with  the 
first  bite  of  winter.  Her  long,  bony 
legs  lead  into  three-inch,  black, 
stiletto  ankle  boots  that  tend  to 
collect  rain.  Cigarette  butts  are 
scattered  about  her  feet. 

Her  weathered  face  is  exces- 
sively over-painted  with  uneven 
mixtures  of  red  and  purple 
makeup.  Even  that  fails  to  hide 
her  gaunt  and  creased  complex- 
ion, framed  by  black,  shoulder- 
length  hair  that  clings  to  her  face 
like  rat  tails.  Her  hair,  however,  is 
the  least  of  her  worries  right  now. 

She  has  a job  to  do,  and  a habit 
to  feed. 

Considered  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
est trades  in  the  world,  prostitu- 
tion has  existed  throughout 
earliest  history.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  organiz^  around  brothels, 
or  houses,  that  provided  gambling 


in  addition  to  sex  and  alcohol. 
Today’s  prostitutes,  apart  from 
being  younger,  offer  a different 
set  of  reasons  for  their  career 
choice  and  most  view  the  profes- 
sion differently  than  their  prede- 
cessors. 

It  is  no  longer  Just  money  or 
childhood  abuse  that  drives 
women  to  the  street  comers.  There 
is  a bigger,  more  powerful  force 
behind  their  motivation,  namely 
crack-cocaine. 

Previously  thriving  in  many  of 
the  large  cities,  prostitution,  like 
cocaine,  was  mostly  buried  in 
back  streets  and  contained  within 
hotels,  strip  bars  and  various  body 
houses.  It  has  progressively  crept 
into  smaller  communities,  such  as 
Kitchener,  presenting  a more  ac- 
cessible option  for  the  troubled 
youth. 

Const.  George  Gillingham,  of 
Waterloo  regional  police,  was 
designated  team  leader  of  a six- 
person  target  squad  about  a year 
ago,  which  was  assembled  to 
focus  on  the  smaller  communities. 
The  squad  controls  the  downtown 
core  of  Kitchener,  where  prostitu- 
tion has  escalated  considerably 
over  the  past  two  years. 

“The  majority  of  girls  that  are 
out  there  are  crack-heads,”  says 
Gillingham,  “They  make  enough 
money  from  the  “Johns”  (clients) 
to  pay  for  their  daily  crack  habit.” 


His  casual,  matter-of-fact  manner 
reflects  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Gillingham,  who  worked  with 
prostitution,  gambling  and  drugs 
in  Toronto,  had  the  experience  re- 
quired to  address  the  problem  in 
Kitchener-Waterloo.  He  was  re- 
ferred by  Sgt.  Don  Colquhoun,  a 
28-year-veteran  of  the  Waterloo 
regional  police  force. 

“I  organized  the  squad  18 
months  ago,  when  it  was  apparent 
a problem  existed,”  Colquhoun 
says.  “When  we  saw  the  amount 
of  drugs  on  the  street  I needed  a 
pro-active  role  in  the  fight  against 
it” 

In  1991,  when  the  problem  was 
in  its  initial  stages,  there  were 
only  three  prostitution  charges 
laid.  So  far  this  year  there  have 
been  21  charges  against  active 
prostitutes  and  three  other  charges 
of  indecent  acts. 

On  July  1,  1992,  52  males 
(Johns)  were  charged  with  com- 
municating for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  in  downtown  Kitche- 
ner. 

“Two  years  ago  there  was  the 
occasional  hooker  hanging  out  at 
the  hotels  and  a percentage  of  the 
strippers  were  prostituting  them- 
selves,” Colquhoun  says,  “Now 
you  see  the  crack-cocaine  street 
walkers  downtown  Kitchener  that 
you  used  to  see  in  Toronto.  They 


just  weren’t  here  two  years  ago.” 
He  says  the  prostitution  problem 
is  related  to  crack-cocaine,  an  “ex- 
tremely addictive,”  and  “ulti- 
mately devastating”  drug  which 
can  hook  a user  after  just  one  \xy. 

Colquhoun  says  the  target  squad 
has  proved  successful,  “the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  in  years.” 
Members  of  the  squad  are  cho- 
sen from  uniformed  constables  at 
Division  1,  and  are  selected  for 
their  high  motivation.  Ordinarily 
they  are  inexperienced  with  this 
type  of  work  which  calls  for  plain 
clothes  and  unmarked  cars.  They 
scour  alleys  and  lanes  in  the  King 
Street  area  near  Eby  and  Cedar, 
keeping  in  touch  with  two-way  ra- 
dios. 

Male  officers  pose  as  Johns  in 
search  of  sexual  favors,  then  arrest 
the  prostitute  when  she  mentions  a 
price.  Female  officers  dress  and 
act  like  prostitutes,  hoping  to  ar- 
rest men  willing  to  put  money  in 
their  pockets.  The  real  hookers 
use  that  money  to  support  $400- 
$500-a-day  drug  habits. 

Because  the  habits  work  24- 
hours  a day,  so  do  the  prostitutes, 
hanging  out  on  comers  and  walk- 
ing the  back  streets.  There  is  no 
down  time,  no  days  off.  They  ap- 
pear when  their  drug  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, strutting  along  curb  sides, . 
constantly  looking  over  shoulders 
and  watching  for  cops. 

The  stores  in  the  area  no  longer 
complain  because  of  the  bad  pub- 
licity their  businesses  have  re- 
ceived. Owners  of  at  least  two  of 
them  refuse  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem because  they  are  afraid  the 
publicity  will  affect  their  business, 
or  they  might  become  victims  of 
retaliation.  But  one  store  owner 
did  want  to  air  his  concerns. 

Nick  Sokolovic,  of  The  Frame 
Shop,  on  King  Street,  has  a birds- 
eye  view  of  the  downtown  activi- 
ties. He  sees  prostitutes  accosting 
men  who  walk,  cycle,  or  drive 
through  the  downtown  area.  He 
sees  crack  dealers  clinching  deals 
and  making  fortunes. 

“I  see  many  hookers  out  there,” 
Sokolovic  says,  in  a deep,  quiet, 
Yugoslavian  accent  “They  disap- 
pear for  half  an  hour  at  a time  and 
then  they’re  back  at  the  same  spot. 
1 even  recognize  the  undercover 
cops  who  work  out  there  on  a 
daily  basis.  It’s  like  watching 
America’s  Most  Wanted  from  my 
store  window  sometimes.” 
Sokolovic  says  the  prostitutes  oc- 
casionally offend  his  customers, 
approaching  them  on  the  street  as 
they  come  or  go  from  his  store. 
“Some  people  are  afraid  to  come 
down  here  any  longer  because  of 
what  they  see  here  or  read  in  the 
papers,”  he  says,  a note  of  ur- 
gency in  his  voice. 

However,  Sokolovic  says  the  un- 
dercover police  are  making  an  im- 
pact on  the  downtown  problem. 
They  have  made  the  hookers  and 
the  Johns  wary  of  their  presence. 

Squad  member.  Const.  Sharon 
Kiley,  says  prostitutes  on  Kitche- 
ner streets  are  local  girls  who 
begin  their  downhill  slide  by 
hanging  out  downtown.  “They 


drop  out  of  high  school,  go  on 
welfare,  try  the  crack,  and  become 
addicted,”  she  says.  She  adds  that 
a significant  number  are  from  dys- 
functional families  or  abusive 
childhoods,  and  usually  have  a 
low  self  esteem. 

“They  smell  pretty  bad  when  we 
arrest  them,  and  often  leave  it  be- 
hind in  the  cruiser,”  she  says, 
making  a face.  “They  go  from 
trick  to  trick  without  bathing  for 
days,  and  then  from  there  they  just 
find  a place  to  do  their  drugs  and 
sleep.” 

Because  of  the  affects  of  the 
crack,  most  barely  eat,  and  then 
it’s  usually  junk  food.  Many  are 
thin  and  malnourished,  their  teeth 
discolored,  and  decaying  because 
of  the  lack  of  nutrition  and  dental 
hygiene. 

During  last  week’s  squad  sting, 
two  prostitutes  under  the  age  of  16 
were  arrested  and  charged  with 
soliciting.  Ages  of  the  hookers 
have  dropped  considerably  over 
the  years.  Young  ones  appeal  to 
Johns  because  they  are  less  likely 
to  have  the  virus  which  can  lead 
to  AIDS. 

Eva  Smith,  25,  who  was  charged 
with  soliciting  Nov.  11,  spoke 
from  a holding  cell  at  Division  1 
about  the  inadequate  precautions 
followed  by  most  of  the  hookers. 
“Not  many  of  them  use  condoms 
unless  the  guy  insists.  The  girls 
don’t  want  the  extra  expense  or 
sometimes  just  can’t  be  bothered.” 

Her  head  turned  away,  she 
shrugs  both  shoulders  and  laughs. 
•Laughter  makes  the  deep  lines 
around  her  mouth  instantaneously 
disappear.  The  snug,  black,  span- 
dex  outfit  she  wears,  is  “comfort- 
able,” she  says,  for  when  she 
“dances”  later  in  the  evening  at  a 
local  bar.  As  she  plays  with  her 
fake  pearl  necklace,  a blue  and  red 
tattoo  peeps  from  under  the  cuff 
of  her  leather  jacket 

“1  weighed  about  180  lbs.  six 
months  ago  and  now  I weigh  in  at 
about  125,”  she  says,  her  face 
speckled  with  three  open  sores, 
her  hair  dry  and  brittle.  Her  hands 
shake  from  the  crack  she  says  she 
took  only  a few  hours  earlier. 

Less  than  a week  after  the 
Nov.  1 1 sting,  Gillingham  said  the 
prostitutes  were  “going  crazy 
down  there.”  There  were  com- 
plaints that  one  particular  hooker 
had  been  “flagging  down  cars” 
along  King  Street. 

Currently,  crack  addicts  are 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
help  because  Canadian  authorities 
don’t  yet  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  Colquhoun  is  concerned  the 
problem  is  escalating  at  a rate  be- 
yond original  expectations.  He 
suggests  “band-aid  solutions  in 
the  States  don’t  work.  There  isn’t 
enough  room  for  the  Americans 
any  more,  let  alone  the  Canadi- 
ans.” 

In  response  to  this  social  prob- 
lem which  is  closing  in  on  our 
communities  by  the  day,  Col- 
quhoun says  we  need  new  ideas 
and  solutions  available,  not  in  the 
States,  but  right  alongside  the 
problem  — on  our  doorsteps. 


Soliciting  in  Kitchener's  downtown  has  become  a routine  sight  as  aggressive  prostitutes 
flag  down  cars  in  pursuit  of  clients.  (Photo  hy  Gaynor  Retcher-Crewson) 
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Kitchener  seniors  returning  from  a day  out  at  Fairview  Mall  ("Photo  By  Rita  Diab) 


Friendship  group  assists  elderly 


High  school 
dropout  rate 
30  per  cent  * 


By  Rita  Diab 

The  foyer  is  filled  with  elderly 
people.  Some  stare  into  space, 
while  others  talk  incoherently  to 
themselves.  Down  the  hall,  a man 
with  a cane  takes  slow,  painful 
steps  towards  the  chatter,  stopping 
every  few  feet  to  rest.  He  finally 
reaches  the  entrance  and  tries  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  few  people 
coming  and  going.  “Is  that  you 
George?”  he  asks  desperately. 

Approximately  five  per  cent  of 
seniors  are  placed  in  nursing 
homes.  The  rest  are  living  with 
family  members  or  on  their  own. 
Although  the  majority  of  families 
try  to  support  their  elderly  parents, 
it  sometimes  is  difficult.  Job  and 
other  family  commitments  may 
interfere  with  visitation.  Many  el- 
derly people  living  on  their  own 
or  with  family,  are  shut  in  and 
lonely. 

“It’s  not  that  people  all  of  a sud- 
den neglect  their  parents  just  be- 
cause they’ve  become  old,”  says 
volunteer  co-ordinator  Diane 
Harrott,  who  works  at  The  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  Friendship  Group 
for  Seniors.  “Some  families  could’ 
have  had  a history  of  problems.” 
Lack  of  communication  plays  a 
big  role  in  the  breakdown  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  elderly  and 
their  children.  “Some  elderly 
sometimes  have  a power  over 
their  family,”  says  Sandra  Gillies 
head  nurse  at  one  of  the  larger 
Kitchener  nursing  homes.  “They 
try  to  make  their  family  feel  guilty 
about  leaving  them  in  a home.” 

But  for  many,  placing  their  el- 
derly parent(s)  in  a nursing  home 


is  a last  resort.  It  was  a difficult 
decision  for  Marie  Nami.  “I  didn’t 
want  to  put  my  father  in  a nursing 
home,  but  I couldn’t  take  care  of 
him  any  more,”  she  says. 

Kami’s  80-year-old  father, 
Charles,  needed  medical  attention 
which  she  couldn’t  provide.  She 
had  to  “look  after  his  every  need.” 
He  was  in  a wheelchair,  so  he 
couldn’t  get  around  the  house  by 
himself.  “I  had  to  make  his  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner  and  serve  it 
to  him  everyday,”  Nami  says. 

After  some  reluctance,  Charles 
has  adjusted  to  his  new  home.  “He 
was  scared  that  I would  forget 
about  him  and  not  visit,”  she  says. 

For  the  most  part,  the  myth 
about  elderly  being  neglected  or 
forgotten  about,  is  just  that  — a 
myth.  Statistics  show  that  some 
seniors  are  neglected,  but  it  is  a 
low  number.  The  elderly  popula- 
tion is  increasing  and  families  are 
prepared  to  support  them. 

But  it  sometimes  is  difficult  for 
families  to  be  with  their  elderly 
relatives  everyday.  Because  some 
elderly  living  on  their  own  are 
often  shut  in  and  lonely,  they  need 
outside  assistance  with  everyday 
activities. 

The  K-W  Friendship  Group  for 
Seniors  fills  in  when  families 
can’t  be  there.  Volunteers  visit 
lonely  seniors  once  a week  for 
about  two-three  hours.  They  assist 
with  activities  such  as  shopping, 
taking  walks,  or  providing  com- 
panionship. 

“Our  client  list  is  increasing,” 
Hairott  says.  “In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  we’ve  had  as 
many  referrals  as  all  of  last  year.” 


Harrott  says  this  may  be  because 
many  people  have  to  find  extra 
work  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
don’t  have  as  much  time  to  take 
care  of,  or  visit,  their  elderly  rela- 
tives. 

For  seniors  without  family,  holi- 
days can  be  a very  depressing 
time.  “Unfortunately,  some  se- 
niors without  families  spend  holi- 
days alone,”  Harrott  says.  “But 
volunteers,  who  have  an  estab- 
lished relationship  with  a senior, 
will  visit  over  the  holidays.” 

For  some  seniors  in  nursing 
homes,  it  could  be  extra  painful 
because  they  will  see  other  resi- 
dents leaving  with  their  families. 
“It  happens,  but  not  too  often,” 
Gillies  says.  “Some  can’t  go  home 
because  they’re  not  well  enough, 
but  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
we  have  a dinner  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Christmas.” 

Gillies  says  some  families  feel 
bad  when  they  can’t  be  with  their 
elderly  relatives  on  holidays.  “We 
invite  the  relatives  of  our  senior 
residents  for  the  dinner,  so  it’s 
nice  for  both.” 

Kami’s  father  doesn’t  have  that 
problem.  “We  bring  him  to  our 
family  get  togethers  over  the  holi- 
days,” she  says.  “We  can’t  imag- 
ine celebrating  a holiday  without 
him.” 

But  once  the  elderly  have  to  go 
back  to  the  nursing  home,  can 
they  adjust? 

Gillies  says  that  the  majority  of 
seniors  in  the  home  are  content. 
“But  contentment  is  the  key  word; 
they’re  not  happy.”  She  says 
many  can’t  adjust  and  don’t  want 
to  get  involved  in  any  activities. 
“Their  hearts  are  broken  and  some 
die  shortly  after  being  placed  in  a 
home.” 

But  Gillies  also  says  the  elderly, 
who  are  placed  in  nursing  homes, 
should  strive  to  make  their  lives 
better.  “If  they  try  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  life,  then  they  will 
be  happy.” 


By  Al  Horn 

The  high  school  dropout  rate  in 
Canada  is  30  per  cent,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  industrialized 
world.  Each  year  more  than 
100,000  Canadian  teenagers 
shelve  their  school  books  and  take 
a crack  at  the  job  market.  Some 
find  employment,  but  many  of  the 
others  are  lining  up  to  cash  wel- 
fare cheques. 

By  comparison,  Japan’s  dropout 
rate  is  four  per  cent.  According  to 
June  Leis,  co-ordinator  of  coun- 
selling for  the  Waterloo  County 
board  of  education,  Canada 
doesn’t  stream  students  at  a young 
age,  like  Japan  does.  Japan 
screens  from  its  schools,  the  de- 
velopmentally-challenged  popula- 
tion. Those  students,  then,  are  not 
included  in  Japan’s  dropout  rate, 
whereas  Canada’s  rate  includes 
everybody. 

Vice-principal  of  Kitchener  col- 
legiate institute,  John  Hume,  spent 
a year  studying  high  school  drop- 
outs. He  says  there  are  three  main 
categories  of  students  who,  with 
special  permission,  quit  school  be- 
fore they  turn  16.  “There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  school  phobic,”  Hume 
says,  and  this  creates  a problem 
when  moving  from  elementary 
schools  to  the  traffic-jammed  hall- 
ways of  high  schools;  which  often 
have  1,500  to  2,000  students. 
Crowds  create  anxiety  among 
these  people,  Hume  says. 

Another  group  consists  of  those 
whose  lives  are  dysfunctional 
while  they  are  going  to  high 
school.  Problems  with  family  and 
friends  divert  their  attention  from 
school,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  a problem.  “If  you’ve  ever 
studied  Maslow’s  hierarchy  of 
needs,”  Hume  says,  “you’ll  know 
that  if  you  can’t  meet  the  lower- 
end  needs  of  safety,  security,  and, 
belonging,  you  can’t  get  to  the 
higher-level  needs  of  self  actual- 
ization. So  many  of  these  students 
who  are  having  problems  with  at- 
tending school  and  dropping  out, 
are  not  having  problems  with 
school.  They’re  having  problems 
with  life.” 

The  third  group  is  one  struggling 
with  behavior  and  identity.  “Their 
real  problem  is  not  school  atten- 
dance, it’s  attending  school  with- 
out getting  into  trouble,”  Hume 
says.  Often  these  kids  have  a short 
attention  span,  and  schools,  rules, 
and  classes  conflict  with  them,  he 
added. 

“When  students  leave  the  learn- 
ing environment  they  limit  them- 
selves with  the  number  of  job 
opportunities  in  their  future,”  Leis 
says.  Statistics  Canada  supports 
that  contention.  Studies  show  that 
15-to-24  year  olds  with  some  sec- 
ondary school  education,  have  a 
23.4  per  cent  unemployment  rate, 
compared  to  an  18.2  per  cent  rate 
that  have  their  Grade  12. 


Although  they  may  be  limited  in 
terms  of  employment,  those  who 
quit  school  are  by  no  means  less 
intelligent.  In  fact,  Leis  says,  one 
reason  many  students  dropout  is 
because  they  are  “very  indepen- 
dent thinkers  and  part  of  the  prob- 
lem was  that  their  independent 
thinking  didn’t  fit  with  what  was 
happening  in  school  on  a daily 
basis.  My  experience  is  that  some 
of  our  most  intelligent  people 
have  been  high  school  dropouts.” 
According  to  a recent  article  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  40  per  cent  of 
new  jobs  created  by  the  year  2000 
will  be  highly  skilled,  compared 
to  24  per  cent  today. 

“The  productive  workforce  is  no 
longer  based  on  mass  production,” 
Hume  says.  “We’re  no  longer  in  a 
race  to  out-produce  somebody. 
What  we  are  in  a race  to  do  is  pro- 
duce better  products  at  a better 
price  than  anybody  else,  and  that 
depends  a lot  on  your  educated 
work  force.” 

Hume  refers  to  countries  that  are 
winning  economically  such  as 
West  Germany  and  Japan.  “They 
both  have  very  strong,  educated 
work  forces,  so  it’s  important  that 
if  you’re  going  to  compete,  that 
your  population,  which  is  your 
work  force,  is  being  as  well  edu- 
cated as  possible.” 

Leis  points  to  another  problem 
created  by  dropping  out.  She  says 
if  those  who  leave  school  are  un- 
able to  find  work  they  may  end  up 
permanently  on  welfare  and  this 
could  be  damaging  to  their  self  es- 
teem. Dropping  out  is  also  a social 
problem  because  “people  who 
don’t  drop  out  end  up  supporting 
people  who  do.  Because  they’re 
on  permanent  welfare,  there’ll  be 
a resentment  between  the  two 
groups.” 

Although  Canada’s  dropout  ra^ 
is  30  per  cent,  many  who  dropolP 
do  return  to  school.  Hume  says 
KCI’s  night-school  programs  are 
filled.  Officials  had  to  stop  inter- 
viewing adult  students  because 
they  have  no  room  for  them. 

Other  means  of  obtaining  a di- 
ploma exist.  Alexandra’s  Open 
Door  Adult  Learning  Centre  (an 
adult  high  school)  in  Waterloo  ac- 
cepts students  of  any  age  who 
want  to  pick  up  their  Grade  12.  St. 
Louis  school  in  Waterloo  has 
night  classes  for  adults  who  want 
to  obtain  Grade  12.  There’s  also 
the  option  of  taking  correspon- 
dence courses. 

“I  think  we  have  to  be  far  more 
creative  in  our  programs,”  Leis 
says.  She  suggests  co-operative 
education,  interactive  media  and 
more  involvement  with  comput- 
ers. 

“You  eliminate  the  dropout 
problem  by  offering  a lot  of  dif- 
ferent ways  to  get  a credit,”  Hume 
says.  “You  can  learn  in  a lot  of 
different  ways.  Let’s  offer  as 
many  ways  as  we  can.” 
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Anna  Kaljas  runs  a Kitchener  shelter  ("Photo  By  Jason  Schmidt) 


Homeless  shelters  an  option 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

Within  society,  there  are  many 
problems  and  set  backs  that  can 
seriously  affect  our  ability  to 
maintain  a healthy,  normal  life. 

Unemployment,  mental  and 
physical  illness,  and  abuse  are  just 
a few  examples  of  existing  prob- 
lems that  can  make  looking  for- 
ward to  tomorrow,  a depressing 
situation,  sociologists  say. 

However,  one  doesn’t  have  to 
look  very  hard  when  trying  to  find 
assistance. 

The  Kitchener- Waterloo  area 
does  provide  sufficient  relief  pro- 
grams that  help  troubled  citizens 
cope  with  life’s  dilemmas. 

One  form  of  relief  comes  from 
non-profit  organizations  and  shel- 
ters. 

“In  one  year  we  serve  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000  people,’’ 
says  Brian  Hunsberger,  spokes- 
man for  the  House  of  Friendship. 
Located  on  Charles  Street  in 


Kitchener,  the  House  of  Friend- 
ship is  a non-profit,  largely 
church-sponsored  organization.  It 
assists  citizens  in  such  areas  as 
emergency  food  hamper  services, 
and  special  care  for  psychiatric 
patienLs. 

“It’s  a place  where  we  try  to 
help  as  many  people  as  possible,” 
Hunsberger  says.  ■ 

The  House  of  Friendship  has 
been  in  operation  since  1939  and 
has  employees  on  the  Job  24  hours 
a day. 

Although  the  budget  for  this 
year  was  $3.5  million,  about  25 
per  cent  of  that  comes  from  dona- 
tions, which  are  essential  in  keep- 
ing the  organization  running. 

Hunsberger  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  food 
bank,  the  United  Way  and  dona- 
tions from  churches,  are  all  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  this 
program. 

Another  such  project  that  spe- 
cializes in  providing  temporary 


food  and  shelter  is  St.  John’s 
Kitchen,  located  at  St.  John’s  An- 
glican church  in  Kitchener. 

“This  is  a place  where  troubled 
or  less  fortunate  people  can  come 
and  have  a hot  nutritious  meal  and 
spend  the  day,  usually  playing 
cards  or  board  games,”  says  Ar- 
lene McPherson,  spokesperson  for 
St.John’s  Kitchen. 

The  organization,  which  has 
been  around  for  eight  years,  is 
open  five  days  a week  and  has 
four  full-time  staff  and  about  60 
volunteers. 

McPherson  went  on  to  say  that 
she  doesn’t  see  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  people  who  use  the 
program’s  facilities. 

, Yet  another  unique  shelter,  lo- 
cated on  Frederick  Street,  Kitche- 
ner, is  run  by  81 -year-old  Anna 
Kaljas. 

What  makes  it  unique  is  that  the 
people  who  use  it  are  brought  in 
from  a correctional  service  where 


Secrecy  — vital  element  of  incest 


By  Lara  Campbell 

The  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  a 
pervasive  social  problem  that  can 
only  be  reduced  and  ultimately 
eliminated  through  comprehensive 
social  change  and  community  de- 
velopment strategies.  The  sexual 
abuse  of  children  is  not  gender 
neutral.  There  are  some  women 
who  sexually  abuse  children,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  offenders  are 
male. 

•In  1984  the  federal  government 
released  a report  entitled  “Sexual 
Offenses  Against  Children  in  Can- 
ada” which  documented  the  seri- 
ousness of  sexual  offenders 
against  children  and  youths. 

Statistics  Canada  reveal,  1-3 
girls  and  1-5  boys  will  have  been 
sexually  abused,  molested,  or  sub- 
jected to  an  unwanted  sexual  act 
by  the  age  of  18.  Sexual  activity, 
without  consent,  is  always  a crime 
regardless  of  the  individual’s  age. 

Citizens  Concerned  With  Crimes 
Against  Children,  (4Cs,)  is  an 
agency  that  offers  a number  of 
support  groups  for  parents  and 
children,  includes  a victim’s  assis- 
tance program,  and  provides  help 
in  preparing  children  for  court  ap- 
pearances. 

Its  vice-president  Nancy  Harri- 
son, has  been  with  the  agency  six 
years.  “What  we’re  seeing  a lot  of 
lately  is  sibling  abuse,  this  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  with  the 
amount  of  blended  families  we 
have  today.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  older  brother  to  sexually 
abuse  his  younger  sister,”  Harri- 
son says. 

“Step  fathers  also  molest  more 
frequently  than  do  biological  fa- 
thers, they  don’t  see  the  same 
taboo.  Take  the  Mia  Far- 
fow/Woody  Allen  situation. 
Farrow’s  adopted  daughter.  Soon 
Yi,  is  having  a sexual  relationship 
with  Allen,  Farrow’s  ex-husband. 
However,  there  is  no  biological  tie 
between  father  and  daughter,  this 
is  a very  typical  scenario.” 

The  psychological  damage  of 


sibling  incest  has  also  been  under- 
estimated. It  is  important  for  us  to 
distinguish  between  normal  sexual 
exploration  of  younger  siblings  by 
older  ones,  when  issues  of  power 
differences,  knowledge,  and  sex- 
ual awareness  all,  very  often, 
come  in  to  play. 

“The  most  difficult  part  of  work- 
ing with  these  kids  is  basically 
that  it  shouldn’t  have  to  happen. 
As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  child 
abuse  is  one  of  the  bassest,  mean- 
est crimes  there  is.  It  transmits 
down  through  generations  and  no 
one  can  repair  its  damage,”  Harri- 
son says. 

Lee  Horton  is  doing  her  intern- 
ship at  Interfaith  Pastoral  Coun- 
selling. Interfaith  is  located  at  127 
Frederick  St.,  Kitchener,  and  of- 
fers a wide  range  of  counselling. 
Horton  is  working  on  her  thesis, 
which  deals  with  treating  sexual 
offenders,  and  is  also  training  in 
therapy  and  counselling. 

“One  of  the  biggest  issues  with 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  is  bound- 
aries. Victims  find  it  difficult  to 
make  wise  choices  because  their 
own  bodies  (boundaries)  have 
been  violated,”  Horton  says. 

Parents  teach  by  being  role  mod- 
els to  their  children.  They  learn 
something  as  simple  as  table  man- 
ners for  example. 

The  boundaries  between  parent 
and  child  can  shift  very  gradually, 
and  the  abuse  can  begin  with  inap- 
propriate touching  of  a child  while 
changing  its  diaper.  The  process 
happens  so  slowly  that  the  child 
thinks  it’s  normal.  “We  can  teach 
a kid  it’s  okay  to  be  raped  if  that’s 
what  we  want  to  teach  them,” 
Harrison  says. 

Fathers  who  sexually  abuse  their 
children  usually  suffer  inwardly 
from  psychological  distress,  emo- 
tional isolation,  and  emotional  in- 
security. “Often,  the  offender  is 
the  least  understood.  They  suffer 
from  low-self  esteem  and  have 
blocks  to  their  own  sexual  and  or 
emotional  development,”  Horton 
says. 


If  an  offender  has  issues  of  vic- 
timization, often  times  they  feel 
like  they  are  at  the  age  level  of  the 
child. 

Offenders  are  often  at  times  re- 
pulsed, yet  addicted  to  their  be- 
havior. “Most  fathers  are  not 
satisfying  a sexual  urge,  it  is  more 
power  based  in  that  they  want 
total  control.”  Harrison  says. 

If  an  offender  has  issues  of  vic- 
timization, often  times  they  feel 
like  they  are  at  the  age  level  of  the 
child.  Offenders  are  often  at  times 
repulsed,  yet  addicted  to  their  be- 
havior. “Most  fathers  are  not  satis- 
fying a sexual  urge,  it  is  more 
power  based  in  that  they  want 
total  control.”  Harrison  says. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  they  may 
have  grown  up  emotionally  dis- 
tanced from  their  parents  and  have 
likely  suffered  sexual  abuse  them- 
selves. Abusive  fathers  have  dis- 
torted thinking  in  regard  to  sexual 
abuse  and  often  lack  impulse  con- 
trol. Failing  to  recognise  their  own 
feelings  of  pain  they  turn  to  incest 
in  a vain  attempt  to  meet  their 
emotional  and  sexual  needs. 

Secrecy  is  the  all-pervasive  di- 
mension of  sexual  abuse,  she  says. 
It  becomes  a source  of  fear  and  a 
promise  of  safety  for  the  victim, 
as  the  perpetrator  enforces  the  se- 
crecy of  the  abuse. 

Often  children  lack  the  perspec- 
tive of  adults  and  blame  them- 
selves for  the  abuse.  They  may 
also  believe  that  all  families  are 
like  theirs.  Children  who  are  vic- 
tims of  incest  may  long  for  love 
and  attention  and  the  perpetrator 
takes  advantage  of  this  vulnerabil- 
ity in  the  child. 

As  a society  we  should  better  en- 
force a zero-tolerance  level  for 
abuse,  “If  you  see  an  advertise- 
ment that  you  are  not  happy  with, 
complain  to  whoever  is  responsi- 
ble,” Harrison  says.  Today’s  chil- 
dren are  bombarded  with  a variety 
of  destructive  images  such  as, 
war,  violence,  power  and  exploita- 
tion. These  negative  aspects  of 
contemporary  media  reflect  our 


society  and  help  to  shape  values 
that  children  will  carry  into  adult- 
hood. 

“We  need  to  be  working  more 
systematically  as  a society.  We 
need  better  treatment  cenu-es  for 
offenders,  and  schools  should 
look  at  better  education  in  this 
area  for  their  students.  Also,  par- 
ents should  be  more  nurturing  and 
less  critical  of  their  children,” 
Horton  says. 

Increasing  attention  is  being 
given  at  secondar>'  school  level 
because  adolescence  is  a time 
when  sexual  experimentation  in- 
creases, as  well  as  being  a time 
when  some  engage  in  abuse. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that 
adolescents  are  using  violence  to 
deal  with  conflict  in  relationships, 
and  that  sexual  assault  during  dat- 
ing is  occurring  more  often. 

It  is  apparent  that  adolescents 
express  significant  attitude  and 
behavior  problems  related  to  sex 
roles.  “Date  rape  is  a really  big 
issue  at  the  moment,  more  often 
than  not  it  occurs  in  the  person’s 


home,”  Harrison  says. 

Harrison  is  part  of  the  4Cs  team 
that  is  going  around  to  local  high 
schools  to  educate  students  about 
date  rape.  “We  recently  spent  the 
day  at  Glenview  Park  talking  to 
all  the  students.  We  divide  up  the 
boys  from  the  girls  and  discuss  all 
the  issues,  as  well  as  the  legal  as- 
pects. Students  are  often  surprised 
to  know  what  they  can  and  can’t 
be  charged  for,”  she  says. 

As  violent  acts  such  as  child 
abuse  become  more  public,  we 
will  all  be  forced  to  free  it  and 
deal  with  the  reverberations  it 
causes  within  our  society.  Ham- 
son  suggests  that  we  must  support 
treatment  programs  for  those  who 
suffer  the  effects  of  past  abuse, 
and  provide  remediation  programs 
for  fre  abusers  so  that  if  will  not 
be  perpetrated  into  the  next  gener- 
ation. “It  is  a personal  problem,  a 
family  problem  and  a community 
problem.  We  can’t  continue  to 
close  our  eyes  and  allow  the  vio- 
lence against  our  children  to  con- 
tinue,” Harrison  says. 
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Shelters 

their  problems  do  not  lie  in  find- 
ing work  but  in  trying  to  interact 
in  society  and  stay  on  the  right 
side  of  the  law. 

“The  people  who  live  here  are 
basically  people  no  one  else 
wants,”  she  says. 

The  shelter  consists  of  three 
houses  and  has  enough  room  to 
take  in  about  30  people,  the  same 
number  of  people  it  currently  ac- 
commodates. 

Kaljas  was  quick  to  say  that 
making  sure  that  these  people  are 
properly  cared  for  can  sometimes 
be  a struggle. 

“The  price  of  living  these  days  is 
very  high,  but  it’s  the  cost  of  in- 
surance (fire  especially)  that  is  a 
terrible  price,”  she  says. 

“The  utility  bills  are  also  very 
high,  it  costs  $1,000  a month  to 
keep  this  place  going.  That  is  why 
it  is  essential  donations  are  re- 


By  Jason  Schneider 

In  November,  a cabaret  revue 
opened  in  Toronto.  Its  stand  up 
and  sketch  comedy  did  not  seem 
unusual,  unless  one  noticed  it  was 
performed  by  lesbians  for  a 
mostly  lesbian  audience.  The 
main  player  in  “Lesbo-a-go-go,” 
Massachusetts  comedienne  Lea 
DeLaria,  took  pot  shots  at  feminist 
innovator  Gloria  Steinem  and  ac- 
cused straight-looking  audience 
members  of  being  “lesbian  im- 
paired.” 

This  show  was  another  example 
of  the  progress  that  lesbians  have 
made  in  gaining  the  understanding 
of  straight  society,  and  more  im- 
portantly, gaining  their  self  iden- 
tity. Over  the  past  decade,  as  the 
world  was  forced  to  swallow  the 
horror  of  AIDS,  lesbians  were  au- 
tomatically thrust  into  the  public 
eye  as  the  gay  male’s  counterpart. 
Since  then,  lesbian  spokeswomen 
have  come  further  out  of  the 
closet  to  dispel  myths  that  they  are 
simply  women  who  have  sexual 
relations  with  one  another. 

The  key  to  understanding  the 
lesbian  experience,  according  to 
Canadian  activist  and  teacher, 
Sharon  Dale  Stone,  is  to  realize 
lesbians  are  still  women.  “As 
women,”  she  writes,  “lesbians  do 
not  have  access  to  male  privilege. 
No  matter  how  much  lesbians 
might  reject  traditional  notions  of 
femininity,  (and  not  all  do),  they 
do  not  have  the  same  access  to 
well-paying  jobs  that  men  have. 
They  are  frequently  subjected  to 
sexual  harassment,  and  are  as 
likely  to  be  raped  as  a heterosex- 
ual woman.” 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a les- 
bian? The  term  itself  was  coined 
and  applied  by  straight,  male  psy- 
chiatrists and  sociologists.  In 
short,  it  reads,  “A  lesbian  is  an 
adult  female  who  is  engaging  in 
overt,  repetitive,  homosexual  ac- 


ceived  from  the  public.” 

Among  the  organizations  that 
donate  to  Kaljas’  shelter  are  the 
United  Way  and  church  groups. 
Another  method  Kaljas  has  for 
providing  for  these  people  is  her 
own  old-age-pension  cheque. 

“These  people  basically  have 
nothing,  this  is  a place  for 
society’s  misfits.  To  think  that 
some  of  them  sometimes  just  get 
thrown  out  in  the  street  breaks  my 
heart,”  she  says. 

The  shelter  itself  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  37  years.  Kaljas  went 
on  to  say  that  some  people  now 
living  in  the  shelter  have  been 
there  for  20  years  and  have  really 
turned  their  lives  around. 

“For  every  group  of  people  there 
is  one  person  who  has  trouble 
interacting  in  society,  so  they  turn 
to  drugs,  alcohol,  or  prostitution 
and  their  life  just  goes  right  off 


tivity.”  Like  most  clinical  defini- 
tions, it  merely  scratches  the  sur- 
face of  its  subject,  yet  its  message 
has  been  perceived  by  people. 
However,  it  becomes  glaringly 
obvious  that,  just  by  talking  to  a 
lesbian,  this  definition  falls  weU 
short  of  its  goal. 

A third-year  English  major  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  Erin 
Maltais,  is  part  of  a small  but 
closely-knit  lesbian  contingent  at 
that  school.  While  many  of  her 
friends  dress  in  what  is  perceived 
as  typical,  young  lesbian  style:  a 
crew-cut,  hom-rimmed  glasses 
and  military  clothes,  Maltais  pre- 
fers to  present  herself  in  a more 
traditional,  feminine  manner.  She 
insists  that  her  friends  dress  that 
way  simply  “to  perpetuate  the 
myth  that  we  all  want  to  be  men. 
It’s  just  their  way  of  rebelling 
against  society’s  rules,  just  like 
men  who  grow  their  hair.” 

While  she  suffered  her  share  of 
derision  growing  up,  Maltais  says 
hostility  toward  homosexuality  is 
markedly  different  between  gays 
and  lesbians.  “I  think  gay  men 
have  a tougher  time  on  the  out- 
side,” she  says,  “because  straight 
men  feel  they’re  open  to  attack 
because  they’re  feminine.  But  for 
us,  men  see  us  as  a direct  threat 
because  we  supposedly  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  It’s  like  they 
think  we’re  a terrorist  organiza- 
tion waiting  to  take  over.” 

Other  myths  generated  by  tradi- 
tional stereotypes,  according  to 
American  writer  Ruth  Simpson, 
include,  women  are  lesbians  be- 
cause they  can’t  get  a man  and 
lesbians  are  afraid  of  childbirth  or 
raising  children.  Simpson  writes 
that  these  ideas  are  “often  ex- 
pressed by  heterosexual  women. 
To  such  a woman,  who  has  ac- 
cepted her  second-class  status  and 
male-supporting  role,  lesbianism 
throws  into  question  her  own  ne- 
gation of  self  value.” 


track,”  she  says. 

Kaljas  says  she  will  do  the  best 
she  can  to  provide  for  people,  but 
will  probably  turn  the  shelter’s 
priorities  over  to  her  daughter-in- 
law  when  she  is  no  longer  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  constant  de- 
mand. 

It  really  doesn’t  take  an  overly 
smart  person  to  know  that  these 
days  not  everyone  is  properly 
cared  for.  That  is  why  it  is  import- 
ant for  people  to  take  advantage 
of  these  programs. 

In  a society  that  is  in  a recession 
it  is  also  imperative  that  these 
shelters  have  proper  funding  so 
they  can  supply  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  people  who  can’t  cope  in 
.society. 

“As  long  as  there  are  people  out 
there  who  need  help,  then  the 
struggle  is  never  ending,”  Kaljas 
says. 


Another  point  that  Simpson 
raises  is  the  belief  that  women  be- 
come lesbians  after  having  a bad 
experience  with  a man  early  in 
life.  The  question  as  to  why  ho- 
mosexuality exists  has  been  de- 
bated for  most  of  this  century. 
Many  psychological  studies  claim 
a dominant  parent  is  responsible, 
while  scientific  research  has  deter- 
mined a definite  difference  be- 
tween homosexual  and 
heterosexual  genetic  makeup. 
Simpson  dismisses  all  arguments 
by  saying,  “So  many  reasons  are 
given  for  lesbianism  that  one 
might  well  wonder  how  anybody 
achieves  heterosexuality.” 
Recently,  within  Canada,  homo- 
sexuals won  a major  victory  by 
gaining  acceptance  in  the  armed 
forces.  Former  air  force  lieuten- 
ant, Michelle  Douglas,  was  forced 
to  resign  after  coming  out  of  the 
closet.  She  won  a landmark 
$100,000  lawsuit  against  the  De- 
fence Department  just  prior  to  Re- 
membrance Day.  The  government 
agreed  with  the  judge  that  their 
poliey  of  not  hiring  gays  and  les- 
bians in  the  military  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  quickly  made  plans  to 
alter  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms. 

This  ruling  appeared  on  the 
heels  of  two  other  decisions  in 
Ontario  to  provide  new  protection 
for  homosexual  rights.  Now, 
same-sex  partners  of  civil  servants 
are  entitled  to  their  survivor  pen- 
sions. But,  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, an  Ontario  appeals 
court  ruled  that  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Act  is  unconstitu- 
tional because,  according  to  the 
report,  “It  does  not  protect  gay 
men  and  lesbians  from  discrimina- 
tion because  of  their  sexual  orien- 
tation.” 

Like  all  members  of  society, 
many  lesbians  say  that  self  respect 
is  the  first  step  in  gaining  accep- 
tance. 


By  Julie  Magee 

The  14-year-old  girl  puffs  ner- 
vously on  a cigarette. 

Kate  Bonnet  brushes  her  greasy- 
blonde  hair  out  of  her  cold-blue 
eyes.  Her  teeth  are  yellow  from 
chain  smoking.  She  seldom 
smiles,  and  never  lets  an  individ- 
ual get  too  close,  emotionally. 

She  stands  hunched  over  in  the 
cold  wind,  as  the  dirty-brown 
trench  coat  covers  her  rail-thin 
body.  The  lines  already  etched  in 
her  face  tell  a story  of  a physical 
and  emotionally-abusive  home 
life. 

Her  voice,  however,  is  not  hard 
or  cold,  but  soft  and  gentle.  The 
only  indication  that  a lonely  and 
frightened  teenager  truly  exists 
beneath  a hardened  exterior.  Indi- 
viduals may  find  themselves 
wanting  to  put  an  arm  around  her 
shoulder  or  give  her  a hug.  But  in- 
stead they  walk  away,  leaving  be- 
hind any  hope  for  the  children  of 
tomorrow. 

Bonnet  is  one  street  kid  among 
hundreds  who  are  living  on  the 
streets  of  Kitchener-Waterloo. 


Elizabeth  Silvera,  a volunteer  at 
Argus,  a 10-bed  facility  in  Cam- 
bridge, says  the  community  asso- 
ciates the  street-kid  problem  with 
Toronto.  “Because  Toronto  is 
larger  than  Kitchener,  everyone 
seems  to  think  all  the  problems  lie 
in  the  larger  cities,”  she  says. 
“And  that  includes  street  kids.” 
John  Bowman,  a counsellor,  is 
from  a group  established  in  1987 
called  Reaching  Our  Outdoor 
Friends  (ROOF).  He  agrees  with 
Silveira. 

“People  deny  that  there  are  street 
kids  living  in  K-W  because  they 
would  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  problem,”  he  says.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  emergency 
shelters  available  in  K-W. 

Even  though  there  are  volunteer 
organizations  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
no  shelters  exist  where  street  kids 
can  sleep  at  night. 

As  a result,  many  end  up  sleep- 
ing on  benches,  dirty  ditches  lit- 
tered with  garbage,  or  bank 
foyers.  Street  kids  seldom  sleep 
alone,  but  more  so  in  groups. 
They  use  abandoned  factories  or 
small,  cheap  apartments. 

Covenant  Houses,  which  provide 


emergency  shelter  for  street  kids, 
exist  nationwide  but  only  in  larger 
cities. 

The  one  in  Toronto,  which  was 
established  in  1982,  provides 
health  care  and  beds.  Some  nights 
the  shelter  has  70  sleeping  in  the 
beds.  The  shelter  is  open  24  hours, 
seven  days  a week. 

Unfortunately,  K-W  facilities  are 
in  jeopardy  due  to  insufficient 
government  funding.  Local  gov- 
ernments gives  the  agencies 
money  but  it  is  only  a small  yearly 
grant,  and  is  never  the  same 
amount. 

. Silveira  claims  more  money  is 
given  to  certain  facilities.  “A 
well-known  agency  may  receive 
more  government  funding  than  an 
agency  that  isn’t  as  well  known,” 
Silveira  says.  “Perhaps  the 
agency  is  not  dealing  with  an 
issue  that  everyone  in  the  commu- 
nity is  involved  in.” 

ROOF  receives  no  direct  fund- 
ing from  either  the  provincial,  or 
federal  government.  “A  number  of 
years  ago  the  government  prom- 
ised there  would  be  more  funding 
available  during  “The  Year  of  the 


Child,”  Bowman  says.  “I  have  not 
seen  that  promise  materialize  yet” 
Brian  Windsor  created  Oasis 
Outreach  Ministries,  a Christian 
drop-in  centre  for  young  people  in 
Kitchener.  It  receives  no  money 
from  the  government  but  does  re- 
ceive funding  from  church  dona- 
tions and  private  individuals. 

Street  kids  in  our  community  not 
only  need  counselling,  but  more 
importantly,  they  need  a place  to 
sleep  at  night.  With  over  100  liv- 
ing on  the  streets  in  downtown 
Kitchener,  a Covenant  House 
would  provide  adequate  shelter. 

Founder  of  Covenant  house.  Fa- 
ther Bruce  Ritter,  says  people 
should  either  join  or  start  a group 
to  help  street  kids  in  their  commu- 
nity. People  should  become  politi- 
cally streetwise. 

“Kids  don’t  survive  very  long  on 
the  streets,  at  least  in  any  recog- 
nizably-human  way,”  Ritter  says. 

“The  distortion  of  the  personal- 
ity, and  the  erosion  of  character 
are  swift,  massive,  and  almost  al- 
ways irreversible.” 

Hopefully,  someone  will  be  able 
to  reach  Bonnet  and  others,  before 
it’s  too  late. 


Lesbians  - a Iona 
road  to  respecr 
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Replacement  doctor  kept  busy  at  Doon 


By  Lori  Liphard 

Although  Doon  campus’s  new  doctor,  Jodie 
Wang,  has  only  been  at  Conestoga  a short  time, 
health  services  “has  been  booked  solid  every 
single  week,”  said  Marilyn  Fischer,  senior 
nurse. 

As  of  Sept.  11,  Wang  replaced  Dr.  John  Kan, 
who  formerly  worked  at  Doon,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  9:30  to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Wang,  26,  gave  birth  to  a baby  boy  Oct.  2.  Her 
baby  was  six  weeks  premature  and  is  doing  O.K. 

8^  now,  Fischer  said. 

* Wang  came  back  to  work  Nov.  17. 

“They  (the  patients)  really  liked  the  fill-in  that 
we  had  and  we  (health  services)  were  very  glad 
that  she  (Lefebvre)  could  step  in  at  such  short 
notice  and  come  to  be  with  us.” 

Fischer  said  many  people  are  surprised  that 
Wang  is  young  and  have  mistaken  her  for  a 
student  nurse.  She  said  she  is  not  sure  if  Wang 
is  necessarily  the  cause  of  health  services  being 
busy,  but  “we’ve  also  had  a fall  where  people 
have  been  extremely  ill. 

“The  students  that  have  seen  her,  really  like  her 
and  the  same  with  staff.  They  feel  that  she’s 
really  interested,  she  takes  the  time  to  sit  and  talk 
to  them  and  make  sure  they  understand  what  she 
has  advised  them  to  do,”  said  Fischer,  who 
added  she  has  not  heard  anyone  complain  about 
Wang  at  all. 

Fischer  said  the  staff  and  students’  response  to 
the  change  of  hours,  9 a.m.-l  1:30  a.m.,  has  been 
good. 

“For  allergy  patients,  they  really  appreciate 
that  early  start.  We  have  some  students  who 
don’t  start  classes  until  9:30  a.m.,  so  they  have 
expressed  the  fact  that  it’s  really  great  because 
they  can  get  in  and  they  don’t  have  to  leave  a 
class  a little  bit  earlier  or  go  a little  bit  late  to 
class.” 


Fischer  said  because  Wang  is  at  health  ser- 
vices, it  means  patients  only  have  to  be  away 
10-15  minutes,  “as  opposed  to  having  to  leave 
to  go  out,  which  might  be  a half  day  or  even  a 
whole  day  if  they  have  to  stay  at  home  in  order 
to  see  the  doctor  (because  they  are  from  out  of 
town).” 

But  Fischer  said  there  have  been  requests  for 
Wang  to  be  at  Doon  more  than  twice  a week. 
“We’ve  had  several  people  say,  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be 
nice  if  she  (Wang)  was  here  (at  Doon)  three  or 
four  days  per  week  or  here  every  morning  and 
afternoon?’” 

And  Fischer  said  she  agrees,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  set-up  is  two  mornings  per  week, 
which  is  the  same  as  health  services  has  had 
since  it  was  set  up  around  1971. 

She  said  health  services  is  looking  at  expand- 
ing their  focus  to  include  more  occupational 
health,  accident  prevention  and  ways  to  help 
students  and  faculty. 

Fischer  also  said  in  the  future,  health  services 
may  have  students,  staff  and  faculty  complete  a 
survey,  so  health  services  can  determine  how 
many  people  know  about  their  services  and  what 
people  would  like  to  see. 

When  asked  if  she  felt  students  and  faculty  are 
being  well-informed  about  AIDS  education, 
birth  control  and  immunizations,  Fischer  said: 
“To  be  honest,  we  feel  that  there  is  a very  large 
majority  of  people  who  don  ’ t even  know  that  we 
exist.” 

Fischer  said  she  is  not  sure  how  that  could 
happen,  but  some  people  do  not  know  what 
services  are  available  to  them. 

She  said  the  health  services  removes  stitches, 
changes  dressings  and  records  blood  pressures 
of  employees  and  students,  who  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  their  family  physicians,  “so  that  they 
(the  physician)  can  see  over  the  months  how 
their  blood  pressure  has  been  doing.” 


Fischer  said  if  Wang  does  any  lab  results,  lab 
testing,  or  X-rays,  “she  always  sends  a copy  to 
the  family  doctor  as  well.” 

As  far  as  making  people  more  aware  of  health 
services,  “we  don’t  know  what  else  to  do,”  she 
said. 

Fischer  said  they  promote  health  services 
every  year  at  orientations  for  students  in  May 
and  J une  and  then  again  in  August,  for  those  who 
did  not  come  to  the  May  and  June  orientations. 

“We  give  them  (the  students)  our  folder  in  their 
red  orientation  book  to  show  our  services.  We 
also  talk  to  them  and  let  them  know  that  we’re 
here  to  help  them.  And  it  isn’t  just  their  medical 
criteria,  which  is  a reason  for  most  of  them  to 
come  here,  but  we’re  here  for  other  things.  We 
tell  them  that  we  have  the  doctor,  it’s  printed  in 
the  brochure,  but  we  still  have  people  who  come 
in  for  the  first  time  and  say,  ‘Oh  my  gosh,  I didn’t 
know  that  you  were  here.’ 

“It’s  hard  at  the  other  campuses  to  keep  an 
on-going  contact  because  they  never  seem  to 
know  when  you’re  there.” 

But  Fischer  said  she  is  at  Stratford  once  every 
three  weeks  and  on  Fridays,  when  she  is  not 
needed  at  Doon,  she  is  at  Waterloo’s  health 
services. 

And  Midge  Ennis,  also  a registered  nurse 
works  at  the  Guelph  campus  three  times  per 
week,  also  works  at  Doon  twice  per  week. 

Fischer  said  the  health  services  would  also  like 
to  see  more  staff  using  the  services. 

She  said  health  services  also  held  an  open 
house  a year  and  a half  ago  at  the  Doon 
campus,  where  people  were  invited  to  at- 
tend, “and  we  (health  services)  thought  that 
was  one  way  of  letting  people  know  (about 
the  services).” 

Fischer  said  there  are  always  brochures  avail- 
able in  the  rack  outside  health  services,  “so 
people  can  see  what  we  do.” 


Doon  Christian  Fellowship 
Invites  you  to 

NOONTIME  BIBLE  STUDY 
every  Monday  In  Room  1B34  and  Tuesday  in 
Room  1 B24  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 2:20  p.m. 

Bring  your  lunch  and  join  us  for  a time  of 
fellowship  and  discovery! 

All  are  Welcome 

“The  thief  comes  only  to  steal  and  kill  and  destroy;  I have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  fuii.”  (John 
10:10) 


Euchre 

Tournament 

QracC  (Pfiotos 

February  1 to  5 

Room  1C3 

Wednesday, 

January  27, 1993 

Send  your  class 

11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge 

representative  to 
the  DSA  Activities 

Sign  up  in  partners  at 
the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Office  to  make 
class 

appointments  by 

Monday,  January 

18, 1993 

Welcome  back  to  a new  year,  new  semester  and 
new  challenges. 

What  do  you  want  from  this  year?  Some  stu- 
dents will  want  top  grades.  Others  will  be  thinking 
about  stretching  those  OSAP  dollars  to  get 
through  the  semester.  Many  say,  “I  just  want  to 
get  out  of  here  and  get  a decent  job.” 

Whatever  it  is,  we  all  have  priorities.  They  may 
be  about  having,  doing  or  way  of  being  in  the 
world.  Fellow  faculty.  Bob  Bamford,  constantly  reminds  me  that  we 
are  human  “beings”,  not  human  “doings.”  So  I plan  on  being  more 
trustful  of  myself  this  year. 

Norm,  a third  year  student,  recently  opened  my  eyes  to  his  way  of 
structuring  the  year.  When  his  dad  gave  him  the  book  Seven  Habits  Of 
Highly  Effective  People  by  Steven  Covey,  Norm  followed  its  advice 
and  developed  his  own  personal  mission  statement. 

With  his  permission,  I share  parts  of  it  with  you: 

1.  Be  honest  with  aU  who  ask  or  seek  my  help. 

2.  Listen  with  an  unbiased  ear. 

3.  Succeed  at  what  is  set  before  me  and  learn  from  my  mistakes. 

4.  Don’t  give  up  when  others  already  have. 

5.  My  money  will  be  controlled  by  me,  not  external  influences. 

6.  My  body  will  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  I would  give  to  any 
one  else’s.  (exercise  activity) 

7.  Service  to  the  community  will  be  when  I can  do  so,  not  when  it  is 
demanded. 


8. 1 will  cultivate  new  friendships  wherever  I go. 

9. 1 want  my  children  to  be  happy  but  realize  there  are  limits  to  the 
support  I can  provide. 

10.  School  is  the  most  important  goal  I have.  I will  complete  it  with 
the  best  marks  I can  get. 

New  Year  resolutions  are  helpful  but  often  fail  because  they  are  too 
narrow  in  focus.  By  devising  a larger  picture  or  paradigm.  Norm  has 
formed  his  own  set  of  guiding  principles  by  which  to  order  his  life. 

Conestoga  College  also  operated  according  to  a mission  statement 
that  reads  “Our  mission  is  to  develop  and  provide  comprehensive 
learning  and  training  opportunities  to  effectively  meet  the  individual 
and  collective  needs  of  our  students/clients  and  our  business  and 
industrial  communities.” 

I invite  you  to  come  up  with  your  own  mission  statement  and  then 
plan  the  diet,  the  new  tires,  the  summer  job... 

Have  a good  year  and  remember  that  there  are  many  areas  within  the 
College  to  help  you  succeed  and  make  dreams  come  true-  count  Student 
Services  as  part  of  your  ’93  team. 


Pat  Trudeau  is  a counsellor  at  the  Doon  Student  Services. 
This  is  one  in  a series  of  articles  on  student  success,  issues  and 
problem  solving. 


Counsellor’s  Corner  with  Pat  Trudeau 


March 
Break  Trip 
Information 


Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities 
Office 

Deposits  due  as 
soon  as  possible 

Jamaica  $150.00 

Daytona  $75.00 

For  more  informa- 
tion see  Becky  at 
the  DSA  Activities 
Office 
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Comedian  disappointed  by  coliege  students 


Glen  Ottaway,  a comedian  and  magician,  on  stage  with  first-year  ECE  student  Dawn  Mount  at  a free 
nooner  in  the  main  cafeteria  Dec.  8. 


(Photo  by  Lori  Liphard) 


By  Natasha  Sweeney 

College  kids  want  the  “dirty 
stuff,”  at  comedy  shows,  said  Glen 
Ottaway,  “which  is  pretty  sad.” 
Ottaway  performed  his  comedy 
and  magic  act  at  a nooner  at  Con- 
estoga college’s  Doon  campus 
Dcc.8. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a dick  joke  in 
the  act  for  college  students,  the  act 
won’t  go  well,”  said  Ottaway. 

He  said  the  audience  reaction  was 
slow  at  first,  but  got  better  as  the  act 
progressed.  “Once  people  are  here, 
it’sO.K. 

“I  think  the  show  should  start  at  a 
different  time  because  people  are 
coming  and  going  to  classes,”  said 
Ottaway,  who  began  his  comedy 
act  by  telling  the  audience  he  tries 
hard  to  be  Canadian. 

He  was  playing  Jeopardy  and 
there  was  one  category  on  Canada. 
The  questions  were  what  color  is 
the  leaf  on  the  Canadian  flag?  and 
which  way  does  the  stem  point? 

Ottaway  was  dressed  in  a shirt 
that  said  Ho  Ho  Ho!  and  was  don- 
ning a Santa  Claus  hat  that  stood  up 
straight  in  the  air. 

He  saw  a student  with  a similar 
hat  on  (but  the  student’s  was 
flopped  over)  and  called  him  up  to 
the  stage.  Ottaway  thought  his  hat 
was  better. 

The  chubby  Ottaway,  with  hair 


half-way  down  his  back,  took  off 
his  hat  to  reveal  short  spiked  hair  on 
top. 

Ottaway  made  comments  about 
people  who  think  he  looks  like  a 
motorcycle-gang  member  or  a 
wrestler  from  the  WWF. 

A journalism  student  was  taking 
pictures  of  Ottaway  and  the  come- 
dian asked  if  he  could  take  the 
student’s  picture. 

Ottaway  ended  up  taking  a picture 
down  his  pants,  following  up  with 
his  magic  act. 

He  tore  a newspaper  and  magi- 
cally put  it  together  again. 

He  ^so  commented  on  how  many 
students  were  wearing  suits,  and 
asking  why  they  were  dressed  up. 

He  took  a student’s  jacket  and  put 
a cigarette  to  it,  then  displayed  the 
unbumed  jacket  to  the  audience. 

Ottaway  ended  his  act  by  having 
a student  tie  him  up  in  a straight 
jacket. 

“You  could  have  a body  like  this 
if  you  don’t  take  care  of  your- 
self,”Ottaway  warned  the  audi- 
ence, before  his  task  of  escaping  the 
straight  jacket. 

Ottaway  swayed  back  and  forth  in 
his  “impression  of  a car  wash,”  and 
escaped  more  than  two  minutes 
later. 

He  later  said  he  has  performed  for 
20  years.  “I’.ve  always  enjoyed  per- 
forming,” said  Ottaway,  who  was 


originally  from  Toronto,  but  now 
lives  in  Whitby.  “It’s  almost  like 
being  paid  to  play.” 

Ottaway  said  he  usually  does  po- 


litical humor,  getting  his  ideas  from 
newspapers  while  trying  to  keep  his 
material  as  Canadian  as  he  can. 
Ottaway  performs  his  act  at  A Lit- 


tle Night  Magic  in  Toronto,  where 
he  has  been  performing  for  nine 
years  and  the  Laff  Resort,  also  in 
Toronto. 


Working  LATE? 
Getting  HUNGRY? 


30  minutes 
or  FREE! 


7471111 

pizmpQ^. 

SUN -WED  11AM -1AM  THURS  - SAT  11AM  - 3 AM 
WE  ACCEPT  VISA  POSTER  CARD.  AND  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
FREE  DELIVERY  OVER  $8.00 

' SMALL  MEDIUM  LARGE 
ir  14*  16' 

BASIC:  $5»39  $7.99  $9.79 

Mozzarella  cheese  and  your  choice  of  our  famous  tomato  sauce  or  B.B.Q.  sauce 

E«chTeppfai$  .89 $1.19  $1.49 


7%  PST  8 8%  Q3T  WHERE  APPLICABLE 


BUILD  YOUR  QUALITY  PIZZA 


PepperonI 

Fresh 

Mushrooms 
Green  Peppers 
Onions 
Green  Olives 
Black  Olives 


Sweet  Red 
Peppers 
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Tomatoes 
Ground  Beef 
Hot  Peppers 
Italian  Ham 
Bacon 


Italian  Sausage 
Salami 
Anchovies 
Pineapple 
Almonds 
Extra  Cheese 

(counts  as  9 toppinss) 


10%  DISCOUNT  WITH  STUDENT  CARD 
AT  THE  PIONEER  STORE  ONLY 

Not  valid  with  other  specials,  couporw  or  Twins 


747-1111 


ON  ANY  LABGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PtZZA 
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ON  ANY  SMALL  MEDIUM.  LARGE,  OR  PtZZA  LOVBI'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 
(iKaMlua  equals  ertxd  reUae  64  GST  ant  7«F^.  Umit  one  etupen  par  older.  Not  evaiabis  on  Twine. 
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ROCK ’NV  BOWL  2 

WEDNESDAY  JANUARY  13,  1993 
11:00  (PM.  TO  1:00  H.M. 

FREDERICK  BRUNSWICK  BOWLING  LANES 

$6.00/PERSON 
INCLUDES  SHOE  RENTAL 

SIGN  UP  AT  THE  DSA  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 


PRESENTED  BY  DSA  AND  CRKZ 


Winter  Carnival  Blast  Off  Party 

Thursday,  February  4, 1993 
at  O’Tooles  Roadhouse 

’t  miss  the  Carnival  Kick  Off 

Midnight  departure  for  Quebec  Winter  Carnival 
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Student  designs  showcased 


By  Kim  Louie 

Miniature  cars  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  raced  down  a four-foot  track 
in  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recre- 
ation Centre  gymnasium  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
Dec.  10,  as  more  than  100  electron- 
ics engineering  and  robotics  auto- 
mation students  teamed  up  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  designing  a vehicle 
that  could  operate  with  only  a five- 
second  charge. 

The  vehicles  ranged  in  design, 
some  sporting  45  rpm  records  for 
wheels,  others  using  funnels.  One 
car’s  body  was  made  from  beer 
cans. 

The  1 12  first-year  students  rep- 
resenting 4 1 teams  of  two  to  four 
partners  met  to  see  whose  vehi- 
cle could  travel  the  greatest  dis- 
tance along  the  four-foot  wide 
track. 


According  to  the  rules,  all  partic- 
ipants had  to  design  a vehicle 
around  an  identical  12- volt  direct 
current  motor  which  could  only  re- 
ceive power  over  the  first  five  sec- 
onds. 

This,  the  fifth  annual  Engineering 
Design  Competition,  is  part  of  the 
first- year  course  requirement. 

“This  is  what  teaching  is  all  about, 
learning  how  to  learn,”  said  Toby 
Boydell,  an  electronics  instructor. 
Boydell  said  the  competition 
teaches  students  valuable  skills 
such  as  problem  solving,  research- 
ing, teamwork  and  practical  learn- 
ing in  the  engineering  and  design 
process. 

It  took  about  45  minutes  to  pare 
down  the  field  to  five  finalists,  who 
then  took  one  more  run  at  the  track. 
The  team  whose  vehicle  travelled 
the  greatest  average  distance  over 
the  two  attempts  was  declared  the 


winner. 

Each  student  submitted  a $1  en- 
trance fee  which  was  used  as  prize 
money. 

The  winning  team  of  Steve  Sousa 
and  Marcel  Lacko,  both  elecu-onics 
engineering  students,  was  awarded 
$51  for  designing  a vehicle  that 
travelled  an  average  distance  of 
33.3  metres  (111  feet). 

The  most  innovative  design 
award  of  $50  went  to  four  robotics 
automation  students.  Brad  Hewing, 
Kent  Schmidtke,  Tens  Strecf  and 
Ken  Winterstein. 

Runners-up  awards  of  $25  were 
also  presented  for  the  two  catego- 
ries. 

The  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  presented  an  award  for 
the  second-place  design  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers  presented  the  second- 
place  distance  award. 


A contestant  in  the  engineering  design  competition  releases  his  car. 

(Photo  by  Kim  Louie) 


Information  sessions  held  for  faculty  and  staff  at  Doon 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

An  information  session  on  harassment  and 
the  workplace,  and  rights  and  responsibilities 
was  held  Dec.  10  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus. 

The  college,  committed  to  providing  an  en- 
vironment for  employees  and  students  that  is 
free  from  harassment  and  discrimination,  has 
a responsibility  to  co-operate  in  creating  a 
climate  where  incidents  of  harassment  and 
discrimination  do  not  occur,  states  an  infor- 
mation pamphlet  distributed  at  the  session. 

The  objective  of  the  discussion  was  to  know 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  pol- 
icy, understand  that  discrimination  and  ha- 
rassment are  not  acceptable  within  the 
college  and  to  understand  the  college’s  pol- 


icy and  procedure  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights. 

“This  college  is  the  leader,  no  one  is  doing 
what  we’re  doing  now,”  said  Jim  Drennan, 
chair  of  business.  “Awareness,  setting  of  per- 
sonal boundaries  and  communication  rela- 
tions are  better.” 

“I  have  a serious  concern  about  the  attitude 
of  youths  and  of  the  power  imbalance  (be- 
tween men  and  women).  We  really  should  be 
concerned,”  said  Drennan. 

We  are  perceived  as  a civilized  society,  said 
Drennan.  Aggressive  behaviors  are  not  ge- 
netic or  biological.  It  is  a learned  behavior 
which  needs  to  be  unlearned. 

“Don’t  use  violence  as  a mechanism  to 
solve  problems,”  Drennan  said. 

According  to  the  school’s  policy  every  stu- 


dent and  employee  has  a right  to  equal  treat- 
ment and  freedom  from  harassment  or  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  marital  or  family  status,  race, 
ethnicity,  religion,  socio-economic  class,  age 
or  disability. 

Students  or  employees  who  feel  they  are 
being  harassed  or  discriminated  against  by 
another  employee  or  student  may  initiate  a 
complaint.  The  objective  of  the  procedure  is 
to  arrive  at  an  early  and  just  settlement.  The 
aim  is  an  environment  free  of  discrimination 
and  harassment. 

The  information  sessions  were  made  to  fac- 
ulty and  staff  throughout  the  week  of  Dec. 
7-1 1 to  prevent  and  discourage  harassment. 

Providing  knowledge  and  tools  will  help  in 
resolving  the  situation,  said  Deborah  Hill- 


Smith,  harassment  and  employment  equity 
consultant  at  Conestoga.  S upport  will  be  pro- 
vided to  any  person  who  may  be  too  fearful, 
and  they  are  urged  to  talk. 

Any  complaint  of  harassment  or  discrimi- 
nation will  be  dealt  with,  seriously  with  sen- 
sitivity and  discretion. 

The  process  of  dealing  with  complaints  is 
to  recognize  and  resolve  thses  complaints  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  it  is  not  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  complaintant,  an  investi- 
gation may  be  conducted. 

There  is  confidentiality  and  support  given 
to  those  with  complaints,  Hill-Smith  said. 
Don’t  let  it  fester,  it  will  get  bigger  and  more 
difficult  to  resolve. 

“We  all  need  to  speak  up  for  ourselves  more 
often,”  said  Hill-Smith. 
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The  world’s 
funniest 
advisor  on 
life,  love  and 
laughter  for 
relationships 
in  the  90’s 

Tuesday, 
January  12 


1 1:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 


Don’t  miss  “the 
most  responsible 
man  in  comedy!” 


THE  ROCKS  RADIO  CRKZ  TOP 
TWENTY 


1.  PETER  GABRIEL  STEAM 

2.  BAD  COMPANY  THIS  COULD  BE  THE  ONE 

3.  NORTHERN  PIKES  TWISTER 

4.  R.E.M  IGNORED  AND 

5.  NEIL  YOUNG  MAN  OF  WAR 

6.  THE  TRAGICALLY  HIP  FIFTY  MISSION  CAP 

7.  IZZYSTRADLIN  SHUFFLE  IT  ALL 

8.  SASS  JORDAN  COIN  BACK  AGAIN 

9.  ARC  ANGELS  TOO  MANY  WAYS  TO  FALL 

10.  ROCKHEAD  BED  OF  ROSES 

11.  THE  JEFF  HEALEY  BAND  CRUEL  LITTLE 
NUMBER 

12.  BON  JO VI  KEEP  THE  FAITH 

13.  TEMPLE  OF  THE  DOG  SAY  HELLO  TO 
HEAVEN 

14.  U2  WHO’S  GONNA  RIDE  YOUR  WILD 
HORSES 

15.54-40  MUSIC  MAN 

16.  RED  HOT  CHILLI  PEPPERS  BEHIND  THE  SUN 

17.  THE  TRAGICALLY  HIP  LOCKED  IN  THE 
TRUNK  OF  A CAR 

18.INXS  TASTE  IT 

19.  LESLIE  SPIT  TRIO  SOMETIMES  I WISH 

20.  GUNS  ’N’  ROSES  YESTERDAYS 


LISTEN  WEDNESDAY  TO  FRIDAY  AT  NOON  FOR 
LED  LUNCH  AND  FOR  DETAILS  ON  HOW  YOU 
COULD  WIN  GREAT  PRIZES  ON  THE  TRI-CITIES 
CLASSIC  ROCK  STATION 

SO  FAR  CRKZ  HAS  GIVEN  AWAY  $1,800  WORTH 
OF  PRIZES 
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What  a cut  up! 


Aldone  Herman,  an  employee  of  Beaver  Foods,  dishes  out 
some  Christmas  greetings  and  pieces  of  cake  in  the  main 
cafeteria. 

(Photp'  by  Natasha  Sweeney) 

THE  PITCH,  HIT,  RUN, 
CATCH,  THROW 
SHOW 

JJA!y"S 

at  Sky  Dome 

Saturday,  January  23 
An  interactive  baseball  show! 

You'll  see  Sky  Dome  transformed  into  a magical 
baseball  playground 
Meet  past  present  and  future  Jays 
Tour  the  clubhouse 
Run  the  bases 
Test  your  pitching 
Test  your  batting 

$18.00  includes  JaysTest 
passport  and  transportation 

Bus  departs  at  9 a.m.  from  Door  #3  and 
returns  at  approximately  7 p.m. 


Sports  Shorts 

Varsity  Schedule: 

Men’s  Hockey 

The  men’s  hockey  Condors  are 
home  for  two  games  in  January. 
They  play  host  to  Seneca  College 
Jan.  13  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  beginning  at 
7:30  p.m.  and  Northern  College 
Jan.  29  at  7 p.m. 

Men’s  Basketball 

The  men’s  basketball  Condors 
take  to  the  court  against  their  rivals 
from  Sheridan  College  Jan.  14  at 
the  recreation  centre.  Tip-off  time 
is  8 p.m. 

Women’s  Basketball 

The  women’s  basketball  Condors 
continue  their  season  Jan.  28  when 
Seneca  College  pays  a visit  to  the 
recreation  centre.  The  action  be- 
gins at  6:30  p.m. 

Men’s  and  Women’s 
Volleyball 

Both  Condor  volleyball  teams 
will  be  in  action  on  Jan.  21  when 
they  entertain  the  teams  from  Niag- 
ara College.  Play  begins  in  the  split 
gymnasium  at  8:30  p.m. 


NOTICE 

Practices  for  the  women’s  ring- 
ette  team  will  occur  of  Jan.  11  - 
Jan.  15. 

Squash  Clinic  - Mini-League 

If  people  are  interested  in  learning 
how  to  play  squash  OR  would  like 
to  join  a mini-league,  you  are  asked 
to  call  the  Recreation  Centre  at 
748-3512,  Ext.  386  and  ask  for 
more  details.  Programs  will  be  of- 
fered based  on  expressed  interest. 


INTRAMURAL  CONTACT  OR  NON-CONTACT  HOCKEY 

Make  up  a team  or  sign  up  as  an  individual! 

$200.00  BOND  REQUIRED 

-refundable  if  team  does  not  default 
Tuesdays  or  Wednesdays 
4:30-6:30  p.m. 

Last  day  for  sign  ups  is  Friday  January  15th 

For  more  information  contact  the  RECREATION  CENTRE 

at  748-3512  ext.  452 


INTRAMURALS 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  piay  on  a team  and  have  some  fun  in  Intramurals.  Games  are 
only  once  a week  for  most  leagues,  so  pick  a day  that’s  best  for  you  and  join  in. 

Leagues  offered:  (for  Jan-Feb) 

-Co-ed  Volleyball 
-Co-ed  Basketball 
-Hockey-  Contact  or  Non-Contact 
-Women’s  Floor  Hockey 
-Ball  Hockey  (on  ice) 

Women's  Ringette  continues... 

Last  day  to  sign  up  is  Tuesday,  January  12 

Scheduling  is  at  5 p.m.  for  all  team  captains  and  anyone  who  is 

interested  In  participating. 

Meeting  is  at  the  RECREATION  CENTRE  (upstairs) 

For  more  information  call  748-3512  ext.  452/386 


We  fow 

Women’s  Varsity  Volleyball 

Players  who  are  interested  may  come 
out  to  the  following  practices: 

Monday  January  11  9-11  p.m. 
Monday  January  18  9-11  p.m. 
Wednesday  January  20  6-7:30  p.m. 

All  students  are  welcome  to  try  out. 
There  are  still  positions  left  on  the  team! 
For  more  information  call  748-3512  ext 
3512/452 


Athletics  invites  you  to: 

Hockey  Night  at  O’Tooles 

Condors  vs  Northern 

Friday  January  29,  1993  at  7 p.m. 

Tickets: 

$4.00  includes  game  admission  and  a chance  at  prizes 
$1 .00  for  a chance  at  prizes 
Advance  tickets:  $3.00  if  bought  before  Jan.  25 
Grand  Prize-  Microwave  Oven 
Draw  to  take  place  after  Conestoga  hockey 
game  at  O'Tooles 

Watch  the  Condors  in  action  then  Join  us  after 
at  O'Tooles 


